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ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


“Now the liberal arts are the arts of communication. If we are to 
have a democratic community in this country we must give every citizen 
of it a liberal education. The alternative is not to have a democratic 
community. If the whole world is to be a democratic community, then 
every human being in the world will have to have a liberal education. 
This is an appalling undertaking, and countless generations will pass 
away before it is accomplished. But why should we deceive ourselves 
by thinking that anything simpler, easier, and shorter will make good 
the promises vaingloriously held out by candidates for political office? 
The path to a democratic world community is education. The duty of 
feasericen education is to take the first steps along that path by defining 
and introducing education for a democratic community here at home. 
The education we have had for fifty years has been appropriate, in Bishop 
Berkeley’s phrase, to thriving earthworms. An earthworm who wants 
to thrive will insist on being trained for physical health and vocational 
success. But though the good life and the good society assume an ade- 
quate supply and distribution of health and wealth, they require something 
more and something far more important. They require a sound charac- 
ter and a trained intelligence. They require an understanding of the 
aims and possibilities of human life and organized society. The educa- 
tion appropriate to the good life and the good society involves the mas- 
tery of the arts of communication, the re-interpretation of fundamental 
ideas, and that habitual vision of greatness without which Whitehead 
has pronounced education to be impossible. From such an education 
we Americans might hope to achieve a democratic community in this 
country, and through it, in the world. We are educating not earth- 
worms, but men, and we are educating them for new responsibilities and 
new aspirations. We must raise our eyes from the needs and duties of 
earthworms to the responsibilities and aspirations of men in the new 
world that is bound to come. The nature of that world may depend 
upon American education.” 


‘ Robert M. Hutchins in The Outlook for Education, an address 
under the auspices of Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, August 5, 1943. 
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CONCERNING THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS" 


By Ralph C. Preston 
University of Pennsylvania 


A school superintendent recently remarked 
that parents select schools and teachers as they 
select streetcar motormen, taking the first that 
happens along. It is common observation that 
many of them are acute shoppers who have 
never thought of a school for their children as 
something to shop for. Somehow, by passing 
through academic halls for twelve or thirteen 
years, their children will, they imagine, learn 
useful citizenship. These parents may even 
maintain that attention to human differences is 
nonsense; that the more mass and factory-like 
the school, the more democratic; that teaching 
techniques are of little moment, for a pupil 
possessed with the desire to learn will do so re- 
gardless of method employed; and that all 
schools are more or less alike anyway. One 
peculiarity of their indifference is that it appears 
most marked when their children are young, 
when they are especially plastic and susceptible 
to external influences. Later, when mind and 
character become more or less_ established, 
choice of a college may be considered. Then no 
hair-splitting point of difference between a few 
selected institutions, all usually of about equal 
merit anyway, seems too trivial for solemn 
parental consideration. 


Discriminating parents are often forced to 
conclude, after surveying the school field, that 
the only accessible schools measuring up to 
reasonable standards are privately managed. 
They often hesitate in enrolling their children, 
however, as a result of having read somewhere 
that there is no place in America for the inde- 
pendent school. To be sure, many vivid and not 
always complimentary descriptions of private 
schools have appeared in popular form within 
the last two decades. Among the more arresting 
of these are ‘“‘Girls’ Schools” in Fortune, August, 
1931; ““Boys’ Schools” in Fortune, September, 
1931; and “Don’t Send Your Boy to Prep 
School” in the American Mercury, October, 1938. 
Educators are familiar with Briggs’ indictment 
in The Great Investment, and with “Choose a 
Public School for Your Child” in School and 
Society, September 10, 1938. The two gravest 
charges against the independent school are that 
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rofessor Preston prepared this article to serve as an introduction to 
1944), published by the School of Education, University of Pennsylvania. 
an editorial introduction, and their content rendered its inclusion unnecessary. 


its educational standards are flimsy, and that it 
remains aloof from the stream of American life, 
catering to snobs who want to achieve exclusive- 
ness for themselves and their children. 


The record of independent schools is not 
wholly creditable, but it should be unnecessary 
to point out that many of them have made no- 
table contributions to education and to American 
life. Let any doubter consult Peir’s St. Paul’s 
School: 1844-1934; Hall’s Westtown Through the 
Years 1799-1942; and de Lima’s The Little Red 
School House. These are mentioned from among 
a host of similar accounts of independent schools 
to illustrate how three totally different schools 

- fashionable, religious, and quasi-Bohemian, 
respectively — have developed meritorious pro- 
cedures which could not be achieved today in a 
public school. Most of the unfavorable general- 
izations about private education reveal blind- 
ness to the differences between independent 
schools that breed snobs and those that do not. 
As a matter of fact, teachers with experience in 
both public and independent schools have re- 
ported there is no contrast that consistently 
holds; there appear to be as many of the arro- 
gant type per dozen in both types, and as much 
real humility. The industrious and _ shiftless 
may sit side by side in either. 

Every purchase of a commodity is a vote for 
the brand purchased and a vote against com- 
peting brands. Careful shopping as a means by 
which consumers raise quality is a weapon w hich 
could be used to good advantage in raising edu- 
cational standards. Even elected officials (in- 
cluding one nationally prominent mayor) have 
employed it, despite the fact that it is obviously 
bad politics to send one’s children to independent 
schools. 

But prevailing judgment continues to render 
a man smart if he is discriminating in the selec- 
tion of his clothes, and snobbish if he exercises 
similar discernment in the selection of his chil- 
dren’s education. He commands sympathy 
when he purchases shoes of good quality for his 
child or when having his child’s teeth attended 
to by a reputable dentist five miles away rather 
than by the quackish “painless” dentist of the 


“The Role of the Private School” issue of Educational Outlook 
The length of the regular articles left no room for 
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neighborhood. Yet when it comes to the deli- 
cate matter of developing his child’s mind, he is 
expected to do the regular thing by sending him to 
the school around the corner, no questions asked. 

Shopping for a school should never be limited 
to either public or independent institutions. In 
any case, shopping is an essential activity for 
any parent who thinks that education matters. 





Schools are not all alike despite superficial simi- 
larities any more than houses or pianos or watches 
are all alike. The range in quality from school 
to school is striking even within a single city 
where all schools tend to be standardized by 
central authority. Our obligation to our children 
is great and if their education is not worth 
shopping for, what is? 





WHY A SCHOOL NEEDS A PRE-PRIMARY 


By Charlotte Ross Mochrie 
Director of Primary Department, Collegiate School 


By pre-primary, I do not mean a nursery- 
school group or pre-school as a whole, but a 
class for the five-year-old who is to enter his 
primary one or first grade next year. Although 
nursery groups do have a definite place in the 
educational! set-up, they are more closely related 
to the early child development that ideally takes 
place in the home. Pre-primary, on the other 
hand, ties up with the school life that is to come. 

If a child is to feel happy, secure and natural, 
the transition from home to school should be 
made as easy for him as possible. So, to be of 
the greatest value, the pre-primary class should 
be in the primary or elementary school in which 
he is to continue. This gives him a chance to 
get used to the school routine, to know the 
building, to see his future teachers daily. 
Although the pre-primary class is equipped more 
like his nursery at home than like the other 
rooms in the school, it zs in the school building 
and a part of the school life. The child who 
enters the first grade without pre-primary has 
to face this strange new life all at once, along 
with the equally strange techniques of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The pre-primary child 
can become accustomed to it gradually. 

Entering school is a very important step in 
a child’s life. Tremendous social and emotional 
adjustments must be made. Even his physical 
side is affected by living for part of the day with 
a group. His routine is changed, the time he 
spends outdoors is lessened. Colds and, often, 
contagious diseases are likely to strike. This 
cannot be avoided in the first year of a child’s 
school life. Since absences mean a great deal to 
him at the beginning of his reading program, it 
is better that his first year be one before aca- 
demic work is started. It is wiser to allow him 
to learn to get on well with his neighbors, to 


meet new situations without fear, to acclimate 
himself generally to a school program defore the 
techniques of the so new abstract processes of 
arithmetic and reading are begun. 

In a pre-primary group, the child has a 
chance to experiment, to use different materials. 
Through the mediums of clay, paint, blocks and 
woodwork, originality and initiative have a real 
chance to develop. In the first grade, because 
of the techniques of learning to read, the drill 
necessary to develop muscular co-ordination for 
writing, and the adjustment to the strange and 
new transference of concrete into abstract in 
arithmetic, these means of self-expression are 
necessarily curbed. 

The phy sical growth of children between five 
and six is very great. Between being babies at 
four and real little boys or girls at six, there is 
a gap where babyhood should not be a disgrace 
and yet where independence should be encour- 
aged. Ifa child is thrust into a first grade direct 
from home, he has not had the fullest chance to 
develop his direction and group understanding 
nor to grow within himself. Most important, he 
has not had experience in getting on with his 
classmates. In a first grade, where, of necessity, 
teacher direction predominates because there 
are so many new things to be learned, and group 
discussion is at a minimum because it tends to 
confuse the process, an anti-social child can with- 
draw completely behind his books. In a pre- 
primary, he must work at building, painting, 
etc., in close contact with his group. Thus he 
learns to be considerate not only of the other 
fellow’s work, but of his ideas. He shares those 
ideas and, often, materials as well. He learns to 
respect all sides of the natures of the boys and 
girls in the group —not merely their prowess as 
students. This is true, of course, to some degree 
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in the first grade and, ideally, should be true 
throughout a school. But it is in a free atmo- 
sphere that it has its greatest chance to flower. 

The emotional and mental, as well as the 
physical and social growth of a child are affected 
by a pre-primary program. The shy or timid 
child has had a year to become familiar with his 
surroundings so that, by the time he reaches the 
first grade, his attack on his academic problems 
is natural and unafraid. The over-stimulated 
or nervous child has learned to direct his ener- 
gies toward constructive work and to make a 
start on the development of self-control. 

All chances for verbal expression and for 
auditory and visual experiments through a pre- 
primary activity program are, in their way, a 
reading-readiness program. This learning to 
hear and see things correctly is, as any remedial- 
reading expert will agree, the fundamental basis 
of all reading. Many pre- primary groups give, 
moreover, further “preparation” for reading 
which the fiv e-year-olds take in the second se- 
mester, or when the child is ready. A reading- 
readiness book, with pictures, is used to estab- 
lish the proper left-to-right eye movement. Re- 
versals are spotted and worked on so that the 
left-eyed child can, through games and pictures 
— unconsciously on his part — get a head start 
before he begins to read words. 

There is also a special story-telling time in 


the pre-primary, designed to increase the child’s 
vocabulary, encourage self-expression and stimu- 
late his imagination. Much of this is lost in the 
first grade because the reading material he is 
able to handle is naturally simple and stilted, 
and the idea of telling a story in fluent language 
no longer occurs to him. But, if this training in 
self-expression and “creative writing” has been 
started in a pre-primary group, it can be con- 
tinued in the first grade entirely separated from 
the child’s reading program. 

It is not necessary to educate parents to 
convince them that a child should enter first 
grade. Indeed, to many, the child’s real educa- 
tion begins only when he is introduced to the 
three R’s. Some parents, however, who have 
read books on child development and who are 
familiar with progressive education, subscribe 
to the idea that nursery school is the beginning 
of school life. 

With the former group, I definitely disagree. 
As to the value of nursery schools, I consider 
that they are substitutes for a home set-up that 
cannot be made ideal, but are not a real be- 
ginning of school. 

Whether the progressive or so-called formal 
or conservative type of education is in the 
parents’ plan for their child, I feel strongly that 
the school life of a boy or girl should begin at 
five in a pre-primary group. 





WHAT A PARENT EXPECTS OF AN INDEPENDENT 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Mrs. Roger Cortosi 


As a parent I expect first of all these funda- 
mentals of an independent elementary school :— 
a competent faculty, an intelligently developed 
curriculum, an atmosphere of trust and simplic- 
ity and an adequate, but not more than ade- 
quate, building. I expect my children to be 
taught somewhat more than G. B. Shaw — who 
stoutly maintains that the only thing he ever 
learned at school was simple division, but 
somewhat less than Adolph Berle — who is 
reputed to have entered high school at ten. 

The above fundamentals are not enough, 
however, if I am to feel happy about my chil- 
dren’s first educational experience. The first 
eight grades are a difficult transitional period. 
When the child is six the parent is primarily 
concerned with the happy adjustment of the 


child to his new surroundings: when he has 
reached fourteen, the concern is primarily with 
his studies proper. The good elementary school 
must be able to handle this gradual change of 
focus in such manner that the psychological and 
spiritual values involved are not overlooked and 
yet that the child emerges from the elementary 
school with a good academic grounding. By 
this time the student should have completed 
arithmetic, should have a basic grasp of English 
grammar and simple composition, should have 
the groundings of social science, should have 
some knowledge of conversational French and 
its grammar, and, above all, should be a fluent 
and understanding reader. Latin and science 
are, to my mind, desirable in the last two grades, 
but are not indispensable. 
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Given these bare bones of scholastic require- 
ments, what should I like to see done to clothe 


them? I should not like to see them just hung 
in the closet in the traditional manner. Several 
suggestions occur to me. Even in the very low 
age groups, I should like to see the sense of the 
continuity of education stressed — the feeling 
given that the necessary tedium of drilling is no 
more tiresome than the tumbles in learning to 
skate or ride a bicycle, or the gasping splutter- 
ings in learning to swim. The world awaits and 
learning is the key to it. The curriculum in 
many schools is based on this continuity, but 
the teaching rarely underlines it. With the 
older children, these elementary grades should 
provide a sense of the continuous sweep of the 
history of man and his world — the past and the 
future, the errors and the triumphs—in order 
to prepare for the more specialized and, in many 
ways, isolated teachings of period history and 
literature in high school. 

Scholarship is not attained at fourteen. The 
vital requirements at this point are two. The 
first is the reaction of the child to present classes 
and future learning. The second is how he has 
been taught to use his mind whatever its capa- 
cities. His mind should be instilled with suffi- 
cient discipline to enable him to undertake tasks 
which he finds tedious or distasteful — and they 
will be legion throughout life — with applica- 
tion and speed. Laziness and procrastination 
have led many a child to work well under last- 
minute pressure, but this system, if it can be 
called a system, is successful only if ambition 
and a strong pride in one’s work have been suffi- 
ciently developed. A natural gift for effective 
thinking has been very sparingly dealt out, and 
I am doubtful about the number of children who 
can be taught to think boldly and creatively. 
In most cases, therefore, the best that can be 
done is to set a high standard of thoroughness 
in the acquisition of knowledge and to provide 
the children with a yardstick which will enable 
them, to the extent possible, to differentiate in- 
stinctively between good and bad. 

Secondary subjects in elementary schools — 
French, music, art shop, etc. — are, in a way, 
hobby subjects; and I mean by that that they 
will not be the foundation of the average child’s 
career. They should, nevertheless, provide him 
with a great deal of fun in school and thereafter, 
and should be taught on that basis. Thinking 
with one’s hands is an agreeable change from 
thinking with one’s head — and it also comes 
easier to many; group singing and music are fun 
at all ages, and French (which becomes a required 


subject only in the last years) can be so taught 
to young children that a taste is acquired for 
the sound and feel of it which removes the sting 
from later irregular verbs and grammar. All 
this necessitates small groups and a progressive 
attack which only the independent schools can 
give. 

I should like to see children taught how to 
look for knowledge on any subject. They should 
be given a taste for reference books, museums, 
libraries and should acquire a facility i in making 
use of the endless material thus available to 
them. This cannot fail to enhance their feeling 
of intellectual independence and to arouse their 
curiosity and mental enterprise, but it neces- 
sarily calls for considerable practice and guidance 
which, to my mind, should be much more 
stressed than they usually are in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

I feel strongly that not sufficient emphasis 
is placed in elementary grades on learning to 
speak English clearly and well. Language is 
the one tool which we all must use throughout 
our lives, regardless of occupation. There is no 
profession in which the ability to express one’s 
ideas simply and concisely is not invaluable. It 
is not that we do not teach English grammar, 
composition and syntax as separate subjects — 
we do, but they should be a vital part of every 
course, whether it be arithmetic, geography, sci- 
ence or another language. Only too frequently 
our textbooks are written in poor English, and 
our teachers are often lax in demanding clear 
expression as a secondary requirement in all 
recitations and papers, regardless of the subject 
being taught. We lag lamentably in this respect 
behind the English and continental schools, and 
the fact partly explains the prevalent inarticu- 
lateness of the young, as well as of the old, 
American. 

The elementary school has another function: 
its part in developing the character of the child. 
It is at this age that the average child develops 
tricks of behavior, acquires shy or forward 
habits, and generally establishes for himself a 
demeanor which will be characteristically his for 
the rest of his life. It is essential that the school 
should reinforce the standards of courtesy, 
truthfulness and fair play which, I trust, have 
been nurtured in the home. Also, it is only in a 
school that a child learns to get on in a group. 
I differentiate here sharply between a group and 
the intimacy of a family, however large. Inti- 
macy is a special problem, involving emotional 
attractions, jealousies, and possessions, which 
are outside the school field. (At least they 
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should be, though there is a strong tendency 
toward expecting a school to solve these difh- 
culties too.) The group is a heterogeneous col- 
lection of individuals of one’s approximate age, 
with various talents and tastes. Their approval 
or disapproval is of utmost importance. It is 
in the group that the child first tastes small in- 
justices and cruelties from outsiders. It is well 
that he should experience them in this manner 
and experience them young, because he will 
learn to cope with these problems only by re- 
sisting other individuals of his own age. Against 
adult injustices most children have no armor 
and are either broken by them or accept them in 
somewhat the same spirit that Odysseus accepted 
the astounding vagaries of Poseidon on the long 
trek home. Thus the school in providing the 
group must also provide through its faculty 
members — both academic and athletic — the 
counter-balancing sense of justice and mediation 
which will give to the individual a philosophic 


coating that will enable him to survive mob 
acid. Also, in the group, children become aware 
of inequalities in ability, both mental and physi- 
cal. The young, unlike water, do not find their 
own level easily. They need good group guid- 
ance which will enable them not only to accept 
their limitations, but to use most cheerfully and 
to the full such capacities as they have. 

In conclusion, | should like to add a word on 
the relationship between the parent and the 
school. The teacher has quite naturally the 
professional’s impatience with the amateur. The 
parent has the peremptory attitude of the ulti- 
mate consumer. Yet they must co-operate with 
real understanding, in order to give the child 
the necessary sense of security. But I feel it is 
a great deal wiser if the parent, having chosen 
the school with due care, interferes as little as 
possible in the school life of the child. Children 
should be permitted to lead an innocent double 
life, and to find satisfaction in it all. 





AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Arlene M. Hemmerly 
Ethical Culture Schools 


No profession, I think, can be more stimu- 
lating than that of children’s librarian. To be 
surrounded by books crying to become alive; to 
think of the magic of those books which can take 
children to long ago times and far away places; 
to know that in those books John and Mary can 
meet and live with Tom and Huck, Jim Haw- 
kins, Meg, Beth, Jo, and Amy, Heidi and Re- 
becca and all the other children of fiction; to 
realize that they may share the experiences of 
Robin Hood, King Arthur, Paul Bunyan and 
Captain Kidd is downright thrilling. Every 
John and Mary should have the sheer joy of 
becoming acquainted with such fictional charac- 
ters. 

Some think that the mechanics of the library 
are as stimulating as the salt sea spray; the me- 
chanics are fun, but the real foam and bubble is 
in guiding the little Johns and Marys to the 
great wonders of literature. When John comes 
to the library with a gleam in his eye and an 
“Oh, boy was that a good book! Pick me out 
another one.” — that’s when you feel the spray 
in your face. — And spray is an essence of life, 
if you come from the coast of Maine. 

It goes without saying that the librarian 
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must love children’s books, but in order to in- 
terest and direct John and Mary in reading she 
must be ever alert to their interests and, like 
the salesman, she must know her “goods” be- 
fore she can “‘sell” them. A librarian cannot be 
expected to have read all of the books in the 
library, but it is a duty of prime importance that 
she read constantly in order to keep and enlarge 
her number of customers. 

Keeping the children keenly interested in 
reading is the constant problem of the librarian. 
We are on an everlasting search for new ideas. 
Perhaps some of the following will be of interest 
to you for they have proved their worth to me. 

In our school the early arrivers of the morn- 
ing come to the library before going to their 
classrooms. The librarian may begin to talk to 
Peter Brown of a book she has in her hand and 
which she read the night before. Soon there is 
a group around her desk listening, and then a 
child says he wants to take it out. This is fol- 
lowed by a medley of voices saying, “Put me on 
reserve for it!” Presto! a long list of names goes 
on the reserve card. (See how easy it is?) The 
reserve system is valuable for it succeeds in plac- 
ing before the child a book which he had wanted 





to read but could not at the time, as it was 


being read by someone else. It does not allow 


him to forget that book. 


The displaying of book jackets is good ad- 
vertisement not only for new but for old books. 
This may be done in various ways. One way is 
to have an eager John or Mary arrange a bulle- 
tin board of a particular subject such as ships. 
In the file of book jackets he finds not only sea 
stories and books of a scientific nature but 
biographies of seafaring men as well. 

One good way to arouse interest in a book 
which has merit, but which hasn’t been taken 
from the shelves in years, is to open it to an in- 
teresting picture and put it in a conspicuous 
place. It is surprising how quickly the book 
disappears. John tells Peter about his new find, 
and the book has once more started its circulation. 


One can sell a book many times over by 
reading a chapter to a class, or by telling a story 
from a good collection. Oral reviews by children 
before a group also stimulate a desire to read. 
The movies help in advertising books. Since 
fall we have had a long reserve list on Lassie 
Come Home and My Friend Flicka; Thunderhead 
was immediately popular because of the author’s 
earlier book. 


The mending, slipping and shelving of books 
by children often focus their interest in reading 
a certain book. This method of stimulation 
appeals usually to those who are not keen on 
the art of reading. Book games which have 
questions concerning incidents and characters 
interest children, who do not already know the 
answers, to read the books in question. The 
librarian is forever discovering new ways to 
lure the child to read. 


To direct a child in reading is a more diffi- 
cult matter, for the average child is likely to be- 
come interested in one subject and has no desire 
to leave it unless, somehow, he is diverted. With 
Peter this can be accomplished by a downright 
appeal to his personality. Wouldn’t he like to 
be considered an interesting person? Nine times 
out of ten the people he and his parents like to 
have visit them are those who can talk about 
many different things. Dogs, of course, but not 
just dogs. Some children do respond to this 
sort of talk, but you must rack your brain to 
think of devices which will stimulate John and 
Mary to read in the various fields. Certain 
games have proved successful. Keeping in- 
dividual pupil records of the books read is one 
way in which we try to guide the child. 

The librarian should also take advantage of 





holidays, hobbies, book sales (at our Book Week 
Sale we sold over five hundred dollars worth of 
books), exhibits of books written by teachers 
and parents, nationally celebrated book exhibits, 
the favorite books of the different classes, as 
well as finished class projects. Books on the 
various subjects are of course always displayed, 
and children put their names on the reserve 
cards of the books they’d like to read. 


Exhibits may be instigated in several ways: 
1. By asking an interested child if he would like 
to go to one of the museums to see what it has 
to offer to schools in the special subject. The 
child should be accompanied but allowed to 
make all arrangements. 2. By calling upon the 
student body to bring things from home. 3. By 
calling upon the teachers for loans. 4. By get- 
ting in touch with companies which are willing 
to send material for display. 5. By offering the 
library as an exhibit ground for a completed 
class project. Sometimes you can have a parent 
responsible for an exhibit. 


We are inclined to believe that the type of 
exhibit which is of most value is the one which 
has its beginning in some interest in the class- 
room. At present we are showing an exhibit of 
early trains loaned by a second grade class. 
There are models made by the children and 
charts showing the history of the first trains, as 
well as a chart on signals and the different types 
of freight trains. A second-grader was thrilled 
when he saw a big sixth grade boy copying data 
from the chart he had helped make. During 
Religious Book Week last year a fifth grade 
group contributed the work they had done on 
the study of religion. There was a huge colorful 
map showing the locations of the religions 
throughout the world; there was an illustrated 
book composed of pupil writings on the differ- 
ent religions, and a bulletin board of labeled 
picture post cards explaining the complicated 
rituals of one religion. Parents as well as chil- 
dren learned new things from this exhibit. For 
exhibit purposes there is no end of material. 


And after John and Mary have been led to 
the feast of books, what then? They acquire a 
taste for this new nourishment, and reading be- 
comes a joy forever. These are cherished words 
from the lips of a child: “I never used to like to 
read, but now it’s fun;” or “Reading never used 
to interest me; now it’s my hobby.” The fol- 
lowing incident may illustrate how alive books 
are. The other afternoon Judy and Marna left 
the library with me, and as I shut the door I 
said, “Goodnight library; you books behave 
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yourselves while we’re gone!” Judy’s face be- 
came all aglow as she said, “Oh, wouldn’t it be 
wonderful if all the people in the books came 
down off the shelves in the night and talked and 


had adventures with each other!” And then we 
all began naming those who would be there, and 
we had to laugh at the idea of such a hetero- 
geneous group! 





REPORT OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS COMMITTEE OF 
THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


1944 


Your committee for this past year consisted 
of Miss Margaretta Voorhees of the Beaver 
Country Day School, Mr. Leverett T. Smith of 
the Harvey School, Mr. George D. Brackett of 
the Fay School, Mr. Francis A. Caswell of the 
Dexter School, and Frank S. Somerby of the 
Buckley School, Chairman. Mr. C. Thurston 
Chase, Jr., of Eaglebrook and Mr. Hart Fessen- 
den of the Fessenden School, both former mem- 
bers of the committee, attended our meeting in 
Boston and participated in the discussions. 

Our schools are continuing to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the war effort through 
the sales of war stamps and bonds, inculcating 
conservation of time and resources, sponsoring 
summer work on farms, emphasizing physical 
fitness and standards conducive to good citizen- 
ship. We trust that our recommendations of 
former years — for a well-graded health pro- 
gram based on the physical, psychological, and 
social needs of the child—are now common 
practice. With half of the draftees being re- 
jected because of physical disabilities, there 
never was a time when a systematic program of 
physical education was needed more. The cor- 
rection of such faults as poor posture, disabilities 
of the feet and heart, lack of muscle tone, ab- 
normal blood pressure, certain nervous condi- 
tions and eye disorders is of paramount impor- 
tance if our youngsters are to cope with the diff- 
culties of the years ahead. 

We feel that the S. E. B. examinations given 
last June were generally satisfactory and that 
the ladder-type of test is meeting with increased 
approval. The adoption of uniform rating scales 
would be immeasurably valuable and we see a 
tendency in that direction. 

Our committee believes that minimum essen- 
tials, at least in English and Arithmetic, for the 
fifth grade upward would be highly desirable 
for promotions within a school and for transfers 
to other institutions. Guideposts below this 
grade level would serve useful purposes, but care 


must be taken that uniformity does not mitigate 
maximum individual development. 

We view with some uneasiness the decision 
of several secondary schools to give up the 
Board examinations in June and believe in the 
long run such a procedure will prove detrimen- 
tal to the best interests of all concerned. Ob- 


jective tests can never replace the subjective 


form of test given by the S. E. B. The former 
should be used only as a preliminary estimate of 
achievement and not as the means of final de- 
termination of a pupil’s readiness for promotion. 
We have reason to believe that many secondary 
schools make little or no use of the accumula- 
tive records and suggestions sent to them when 
pupils are transferred. We know of the head- 
master of one such school who informed the 
parents of a prospective candidate that he would 
gladly accept the youngster and wasn’t much 
concerned with his earlier scholastic record! An 
outstanding four-year school accepted a boy 
who had completed but the seventh grade, rank- 
ing next to the bottom of his class. And he re- 
ceived grades in some cases twenty points higher 
in the secondary school than in the elementary 
school! Now some of our lower school heads 
are beginning to wonder: Are we over-preparing 
our pupils? And some parents are bringing 
pressure to bear on the administrators of these 
schools to accelerate the work so that their sons 
can skip a year. Consequently some of these 
headmasters see decreased enrollments in their 
eighth grade if the practice persists. We ques- 
tion the wisdom of such widespread acceleration 
for younger pupils and advocate higher require- 
ments in the secondary schools. 

As to specific subjects, the course of study in 
geography now taught at Stephens College (Mo.) 
offers excellent suggestions for our lower schools. 
It advocates: (1) providing a factual background 
which will lead to a better understanding of 
world conditions, peoples, resources, and prob- 
lems; (2) teaching some of the information neces- 
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sary in the solution of post-war problems; (3) 
increasing the pupil’s knowledge of place names 


and the interpretation of maps; (4) including 
some analysis of the effects of miler economic, 
and political life and the technological advances 
in transportation and communication; (5) re- 
evaluating the importance of countries in the 
light of new factors (the importance of air bases, 
new resources, use of new minerals, etc.); (6) a 
realization of their duties as citizens of the 
world. Our committee believes very strongly 
in a greater emphasis upon science, world geog- 
raphy and American history, although we do 
not wish to see examinations set by the second- 
ary schools in these subjects. 

There has been far too much duplication in 
history teaching at the secondary school level. 
Often the courses have been almost identical 
with those taught in the lower grades, thus 
destroying the pupils’ interest, especially that 
of the brighter ones who realize they are repeat- 
ing the same ground. ‘This practice produces 
boredom and actual distaste for a study which 
should be challenging and stimulating. The 
newer courses stress the importance of develop- 
ing such skills as the ability to interpret charts 
and diagrams and the ability to summarize. 

Dr. Harrison C. Thomas, of the New York 
City high schools, says: Clubs, forums, student 
organizations and other after-school activities 
could become ideal centers for instilling demo- 
cratic ideals, but a system of student govern- 
ment which simply means the appointment of 
monitors who are carrying out teacher-made 
rules is a good training for storm troopers, not 
for democratic citizenship. “You cannot de- 
velop democratic citizens by talking about 
democracy and practicing autocracy, however 
you may camouflage or sugar-coat the autocracy. 
Most teachers think of themselves as teachers 
of history, or mathematics, or French, rather 
than as teachers of prospective citizens. De- 
veloping proper attitudes and practicing de- 
mocracy are as important as teaching irregular 
verbs. If we believe that practicing democracy 
is important, we must take the time to do it 
both in teacher-time and pupil-time.” 

Our founding fathers wanted us to teach the 
machinery of government, the technique of 
politics and the part each citizen has in its op- 
eration, but as Dr. William McAndrew, the dis- 
tinguished educator, once said: ‘““The school 
teachers fell into the old rut of European scholar- 
ship standards, syntax, cube root, and other 
frills, and the democracy planned by the Fathers 
has not even been tried.” 


May we suggest that schools make wider 
use of the pamphlets and handbooks issued by 
the Treasury Department; the “Federal Union 
World,” sponsored by a group supporting Clar- 
ence K. Streit’s “Union Now” movement; the 
lectures being given throughout the school year 
in some of our large cities by the East and West 
Association, and other material so easily avail- 
able. Prof. George S. Counts, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, once remarked that 
“Educational history from Plato to the present 
is strewn with theories which have left practice 
almost unchanged.” A million teachers and 
30,000,000 students could be a powerful factor 
in the post-war world to wipe out or ameliorate 
periodic depressions, racial and religious intol- 
erance, and class conflict. Prof. Edgar Dale of 
Ohio State University believes that such a 
group, well organized, could do much to help 
prevent future wars, improve citizenship, and 
equalize educational opportunities. 


At the present time mathematics is being 
given great emphasis in all of our schools. 
Young men entering the armed forces find that 
the mastery of some mathematics is absolutely 
necessary for any work that is given them, and 
that their usefulness in the service is directly 
proportional to the extent of their skill in the 
use of mathematics. The same skills needed 
now will be just as useful in a peaceful world. 
The most urgent need is for a thorough under- 
standing of arithmetic and this means real skill 
in the fundamental operations with whole num- 
bers and fractions, ratios, square roots, mensura- 
tion, etc., and the ability to apply these skills 
to the solution of problems. 

While we believe that the study of Spanish 
and General Language may be desirable in the 
elementary school, we see no practical way of 
including these subjects in the curriculum with- 
out excluding others perhaps more important. 


Some of our schools have had an unusual 
opportunity during the past few years to judge 
British boys and indirectly their educational 
preparation. We hope that eventually the ob- 
servations and experiences of various school 
faculties can be pooled and that a study will be 
made for the BULLETIN. 


Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of 


Higher Education, in an address before 200 ed- 
ucators in February, advocated more memoriz- 
ing in our schools, higher standards, and the in- 
sistence on our students gaining the capacity to 
communicate intelligently, think rationally, ap- 
preciate more sensitively and to get on more 
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amicably with their fellows. Education of the 
future, he said, would be a more truly liberalizing 
influence to make men free and to assure the 
development of the whole man. He warned 
that private schools must be out in front with 
creative imagination, seeking better ways to 
attain commonly accepted objectives. “If they 
try to be class conscious, class controlled and 
snobbish agencies,” he said, “they will write 
their own obituaries within the next twenty-five 
or thirty years.” 

Several years ago at the Annual Conference 
held in Boston, our committee invited the heads 


of schools and directors of admission to discuss 
our problems frankly in an informal meeting. 
The attendance was highly gratifying, indicating 
clearly the willingness of all concerned to co- 
operate. The value of such a meeting is tre- 
mendous. The comments by so many of those 
present were glowing and the desire for another 
such meeting was unanimous. We have already 
expressed to the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee the advisability of a similar meeting next 
spring and eagerly look forward to it. It is 
with the spirit of co-operation rather than com- 
petition that independent schools will flourish. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


«c 


. . . Education is always a double effort 
to be adequate to the present generation and 
adequate to the generation that is to come, to 
transmit the truth which we have already 
achieved and prepare for the new knowledge 
that is being discovered. .. . 

“Ideally, one might say, there should be a 
nice balance between defense and offense, be- 
tween the ‘home guard’ and the men who go 
out into the exposed salients of their subjects or 
beliefs. In practice, however, the balance is not 
so nicely maintained. In society itself the 
pressure for change too frequently piles up be- 
hind the obstacles of conservatism and vested 
interest until relief is sought through rebellion, 
civil war, foreign wars, depressions, or strikes. 

“In our own present generation it seems that 
we face a frightening accumulation of beliefs, 
habits, patterns, and institutions that call for 
redefinition, modification, and in some cases 
even denial and destruction. Look at a few of 
the great issues on which our young men and 
women are going to have to take a stand when 
they reach maturity: capital and labor, the 
jolting machinery of government, race conflict, 
America’s strategic place in the post-war world, 
America’s attitude toward China, toward Russia, 
toward broken Japan and defeated Germany. 
Can we face any of these problems in the spirit 
of 1939? Assuredly not. And every one of 
these problems has become directly or indirectly 
the concern of the universities and colleges.”’ 

—From “So Cornell’s Going Bolshevist!’”, 
by Edmund E. Day, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature for March 4, 1944. 
Quoted by permission. 


This excellent article was written at the in- 
vitation of the Saturday Review to answer critics 
of Cornell who had charged that courses on 
Russia there are being taught by instructors 
with Communist sympathies. President Day 
goes on with a defense of these courses and of 
the instructors, together with a most convincing 
and forward-looking definition of some of the 
ideas that will have to appear in American edu- 
cation to make it worthy of the post-war world. 
What he says applies equally to the schools of 
the nation. Internationalism, as this column 
has been saying, perhaps too often, is essential 
to our thinking and to our teaching. 





In line with the necessity for forward think- 
ing in all matters, readers of the BULLETIN may 
be interested in two new developments in the 
Philadelphia area. The first is a class in prac- 
tical politics for the teachers of the private 
schools of the area, given last month by the 
Committee of Seventy, an organization which 
works to spread information of a non-partisan 
nature about the operation of the primaries and 
general elections, with the aim of sooner or later 
creating an intelligent electorate. 

Working in co-operation with a committee 
from the Philadelphia Private School Teachers’ 
Association, the Committee brought to the at- 
tention of a group of teachers from several of 
the schools many of the facts that everyone 
should know and usually does not know about 
the operation of party machines and other more 
or less savory details of local politics. It seems 
to me that such information might be valuable 
to most teachers, an enormous number of whom 
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are, unfortunately, ignorant of, or uninterested 
in, local political matters. Work of this kind 
makes democracy begin to live in the classroom 
— at least for the teacher. 

A second innovation got under way late last 
month, when a group of school and college 
teachers met to discuss methods by which the 
study of Russia might be introduced into the 
school curriculum. Started originally by the 
American Council for American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, plans for education in the schools as a 
means of better understanding between two of 
the United Nations were discussed. This column 
would be interested to have some statistics from 
the member schools on social studies courses in 
the senior grades which deal in any detail with 
the U.S. S.R., and also with China and other 
nations which traditionally are omitted from the 
curriculum. We in the Independent Schools 
must not leave these matters entirely to colleges, 
even such colleges as Cornell. 





Along the same line, witness this plea by 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, in a recent address to the American 
Association of School Administrators: 

“Concerning these problems (international 
understanding) the high schools and colleges 
must do their full part in creating an alert and 
informed public opinion. The increasing sacri- 
fices of our young men on the battlefronts of the 
world are daily sending back to us as educa- 
tional administrators the obligation to start 
now and to work vigorously and ingeniously to 
find the ways by which organized education, 
through the necessary curricular adjustments 
and emphases, will provide a thorough educa- 
tion for international understanding.” 


—Quoted from Education for Victory, the 
official bi-weekly of the U. S. Office of 
Education, March 20, 1944. 





ac ar 


he status of the teaching profession ought 
to be made equal to that of law or medicine,’ 
declared the president of the Headmasters’ 
Association . . . in London, states a_ recent 
issue of the London Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 
" he indicated that a ‘staggering’ num- 
ber of additional teachers were needed and urged 
that a high priority in demobilization be given 
to teachers in the Forces. As an inducement for 
adding recruits to the teaching profession he 
said that the ‘status of the teachers must be 


enhanced. Salaries should be raised, relations 
between teachers and administrators should be 
defined, and an elected council — an institute 
of education, with disciplinary powers and com- 
parable with the General Medical Council — 
set up’.” 

—from Education for Victory, April 3, 1944. 

It seems that England is doing some * think- 
ing about the state of postwar education — 
thinking, that is, on an official level. We here 
could use more of the same. Congress, to date, 
has shown an amazing lack of acumen in its 
dealings with the topic. 





It is interesting to me to note that of the 
104 pages in the Baruch-Hancock report on 
Post-War Adjustment, there are six lines about 
education. These lines say, in effect, that re- 
turning service men should be able to continue 
their education. Amen. But it is not, perhaps, 
too early for a general survey of the whole sub- 
ject — from the standpoint of courses, students, 
teachers, and everything else — aimed at a re- 
organization or a redefinition of the aims of 
American education. We in the Independent 
Schools can very well contribute a valuable part 
of such a survey. In many cases we have led 
the way into new fields and found new goals 
from which all types of schools can profit. 

Incidentally, the Beveridge Report, for Eng- 
land, has nothing in it about education. But 
Parliament is considering bills on the subject. 





Finally, without reviewing them, the column 
recommends two books to its readers. They 
could not possibly be more unlike, and only one 
has anything to do with education. 

The first is a recently published study of 
juvenile delinquency in England: Young Offend- 
ers, by Carr-Saunders, Mannheim, and Rhodes, 
published by Macmillan. The book is anything 
but enchanting reading, and its high quota of 

tables and charts, etc., is forbidding. But it 
provides valuable material for the student ad- 
viser, and its conclusions are revealing. 

The other is about delinquency of another 
kind, that of succumbing, or not succumbing, to 
the devil. I suggest here simply that you will 
miss one of the most important books of this or 
any other year if you do not read The Screwtape 
Letters, by C. S. Lewis (Macmillan). Exposure 
to the wit, the wisdom, and the amazing artistry 
of this little book will make every reader a 
better man. 
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THE REINSTATEMENT OF LITERATURE AS A HUMANISTIC 
STUDY * 


By Emory 
Phillips 


Today the independent schools face the 
necessity of taking a stand on the question of 
liberal education at the secondary school level. 
Liberal education has virtually vanished from 
the colleges and universities. Many of the high 
schools of the country have had to adjust their 
curricula to the demands of their communities 
for instruction in utilitarian subjects. There re- 
main, then, only the independent schools, able, 
and we hope, willing, to carry on the tradition 
of liberal education at the secondary school 
level. If the independent schools really believe 
in the values of a liberal education, they will 
not compromise these values by yielding to the 
pressure of the times. 

Some of this pressure has come from the 
Army and the Navy. The Army has urged 
secondary schools to give pre-induction training 
in the principles of electricity, machines, and 
radio, to save time in post-induction training. 
Preparation for the A. S. T. P. places empha- 
sis on mathematics, science, American history, 
English, and a modern language. Though Eng- 
lish is included here, the aims of the course, it 
should be noted, are utilitarian: skill in reading, 
writing, speaking, and understanding orders, 
dispatches, directions, and reports. A_ final 
aspect of the Army program which is influenc- 
ing the teaching of English in the secondary 
school is known as the “orientation program.” 
On the English classes has fallen the responsi- 
bility of helping students to achieve the objec- 
tives of this program: (1) Know why we fight, 
(2) Know the enemy, (3) Know our allies, (4) 
Know the news and its significance. 

The Navy has asked the schools to concen- 
trate on mathematics and the sciences, naviga- 
tion and pre-flight aeronautics. No special work 
in English has been suggested beyond training 
in correct spelling and clear and concise writing. 

Neither the Army nor the Navy has included 
literature as a necessary subject in pre-induction 
training. 

The training given men in English after in- 
duction has been chiefly training in effective 
communication through reading, writing, and 
speaking. The Navy V-12 program provides 
for two terms of English. I quote from the 


ary 26. 


S. Basford 


Academy 


course description of English 1 and 2 in Navy 
Bulletin 107. “The aim of this course is to 
teach the student to say and write what he 
means concisely and with a purpose, and to read 
and listen with precise understanding and dis- 
crimination. Readings from periodicals and 
books, especially of contemporary American 
writings, to gain information, to extend the 
student’s experience, and to show modern prac- 
tices in varied types of expression, technical and 
popular. Emphasis during the first semester 
will be on accuracy and conciseness in the hand- 
ling of informational materials, and during the 
second semester on judgment and effectiveness 
in handling materials of considerable complex- 
ity and range.” 

In addition to English 1 and 2, the Navy 
offers two courses in literature, in which Shakes- 
peare’s plays, plays from ancient Greece and 
from contemporary Europe and America are 
studied, but these courses, alas, are for chaplains 
only! 

The readings for English 1 and 2 have varied 
with the colleges giving the course. At Tufts 
the course has been entirely without belles 
lettres. At Dartmouth the men have read 
Churchill’s Blood, Sweat and Tears, Lord Jim, 
and an anthology of poetry. At Princeton the 
men work with the Oxford Book of English Verse, 
and a biography of Queen Victoria. At Bow- 
doin an anthology of prose selections edited by 
Mr. Morrison of Harvard has replaced Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall as a literature text. At Yale 
the men read short stories, some poetry, and 
Henry IV, Part 1. But it is obvious that in each 
case literature has been sacrificed to instruction 
in clear, concise exposition and, under the cir- 
cumstances, this sacrifice seems quite defensible. 
Like many other good things in life, belles lettres 
have been put on the shelf for the duration. The 
implications for the secondary school are clear. 
If literature is to be taught as a humanity, the 
secondary school will have to teach it. 

A second influence on the teaching of English 
in the secondary school has come, oddly enough, 
from the U. S. Treasury Department. The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English has pre- 
pared for the Education Section of the U. S. 


*Mr. Basford read this paper in the English section of the Board’s Annual Conference, Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Febru- 
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Treasury 
Teaching of English and the War Savings Pro- 


Department a booklet called The 


gram. The booklet offers high school English 
classes two units of work with the following ob- 
jectives: (1) more effective use of English as 
communication, and (2) greater understanding 
of the War Finance Program. Here follow some 
of the suggestions in this booklet. “Each stu- 
dent should understand how wars in the past 
have been financed so that he may recognize 
some of the problems of the present crisis. In 
many cases the information about the Nation’s 
financial and economic problems comes through 
Government documents, pamphlets, newspapers 
and magazines — materials different from the 
creative literature which customarily occupies 
much of the reading time of English classes. 
Within the province of the English class must 
come the skills of writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing, as used for practical rather than purely ar- 
tistic purposes. Why not read American litera- 


ture to stimulate discussion and investigation of 


current affairs? Improve English skills and at 
the same time develop wholesale attitudes 
toward present-day economic problems. The 
English Department itself should direct the 
journalistic efforts of the students to create 
public opinion in favor of the War Savings 
Program.” 

To anyone who has observed the accelerat- 
ing trend away from the teaching of the humani- 
ties in the past two decades the assumptions in 
this booklet are not surprising. Though the 
booklet was written to meet an emergency, its 
underlying premises were not born of the emer- 
gency. How these premises originated it is not 
the purpose of this meeting to discuss in detail. 
Many forces have been at work. The confusion 
in higher education which has been an outgrowth 
of the elective system established at Harvard in 
1869 by President Eliot, the influence of voca- 
tional education and the demands of the public 
for practical knowledge and skills, the recent 
emphasis on history and the social studies, and 
it is probably fair to add, a good deal of mis- 
guided teaching of literature — these and other 
influences have established the popular notion 
that English classes should aim almost wholly at 
practical skills and that anything a student 
might read — book, pamphlet, or newspaper — 
is acceptable literature. 

We English teachers are certainly not blame- 
less in this matter. The Report of the Literature 
Committee of the School and College Conference on 
English, published in 1942, lists four prevailing 
tendencies in English teaching which the Com- 





mittee considers misconceptions in the teaching 
of literature. If literature is “‘a record of the 
values, or the ends, the beliefs, the judgments 
on life that men have from time to time thought 
worthy of struggle and sacrifice or contempla- 
tive sympathy,” it follows that these values 
are not likely to be apprehended by the student 
if the course is taught primarily as literary his- 
tory, or if literature is treated chiefly as a means 
of correlation with other courses, or if there is 
an excess of technical analysis, or if the teaching 
attempts to make literature serve as a practical 
guide to specific situations in life. Insofar as we 
have been guilty of these practices, we have 
helped to create the situation we now deplore. 
Too often we have looked upon literature as a 
means of solving social problems, as if literature 
could give us a knowledge of man and his social 
relations which is more accurately given by 
anthropology, biology, and sociology. We have 
exploited literature to teach in a narrow sense 
democracy, patriotism, ethics, etiquette, per- 
sonal morality, tolerance and good citizenship. 
Surely good citizenship is not synonymous with 
voting, saluting the flag, singing ‘America,’ 
reading American literature, or respecting the 
machinery of government. Is not a “good citi- 
zen” rather one who has a grasp of the ruling 
values of our culture, values derived chiefly from 
literature, not from newspapers or the Reader’s 
Digest? We have made other errors too. We 
have not been free of a certain snobbery in 
treating literature as if mere familiarity with 
curious fragments of literary knowledge were the 
badge of an educated man. We have erred in 
regarding literature as a form of passive enjoy- 
ment where the feelings are educated, experience 
enriched with little or no effort on the part of 
the student. No wonder students refuse to 
spend one-tenth the effort and time on English 
assignments they willingly spend on history or 
mathematics. In assigning books to be read or 
studied we have not always made a wise choice 
of texts. I have known teachers to read Para- 
dise Lost with classes for whom Robert W. 
Service would have been exhausting. We have 
forced “required lists” of books upon our stu- 
dents regardless of whether or not these books 
suited their needs and capacities. Finding tradi- 
tional works met with incomprehension or bore- 
dom, we have been known to veer to the opposite 
extreme and surfeit our students with contem- 
porary literature, generally to their distaste and 
bewilderment. Discouraged by these proce- 
dures, we have accepted uncritically the stu- 
dent’s own choice of reading with the result that 
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we have left his literary interest and taste just 
about where we found them and have, further- 
more, given tacit approval to the notion that 
one book i is as good as another. 

It is an obvious though often ignored fact 
that we cannot teach literature to students who 
cannot read and listen intelligently. The abili- 
ties to read, write and listen should have been 
acquired before the level of the senior high 
school. Yet not all seniors, even in reputable 
schools, can read with comprehension, write 
clearly, or listen intelligently. There is abun- 
dant evidence that many college graduates can- 
not read and speak the mother tongue with com- 
petence, let alone fluency. Yet most of these 
people were thought qualified to take courses in 
literature. Certainly literature cannot be taught 
to people who cannot read, write and listen. If 
these basic skills cannot be acquired by the time 
a student enters the senior high school, the 
senior high school will have to take over the 
responsibility. And there will not be much time 
left to teach literature as a humanity or, indeed, 
to teach literature at all. 

Teaching literature as a humanity means 
teaching it as an art. Once this is understood, 
we can divest literature of those functions it 
cannot properly fulfill, We should not regard 
literature as an authentic spokesman on psy- 
chology, economics, social problems, or foreign 
affairs. If we teach literature as art, we will 
teach it as a vision of life perceived through the 
imagination and subject to the limitations of 
form. The purpose of all art is enjoyment. Art 
is not moralizing, exhortation, indoctrination. 
The art of literature provides a record of the 
many different values by which men have lived 
and died. This record is not a transcript of life 
but an imaginative picture of life, made intelli- 
gible through form. Only when the student has 
become acquainted with form, can he become a 
critic capable of passing judgment on his read- 
ing. To deny him the right to pass judgment is 
to deny him the power of appreciation. Enjoy- 
ment and appreciation cannot develop in a class- 
room where the sickly aura of hero worship clings 
about the name of every traditional writer and 
where judgments are standardized on the au- 
thority of the teacher and the textbook. It is 
important that a student should understand 
that Shakespeare was not always equally suc- 
cessful with form in his plays and that Long- 
fellow wrote at least one poem which was some- 
thing less than first rate. 

Only after the student has developed critical 
standards is he in a position to apprehend the 


ethical values of literature. And it is the ethical 
values of literature that have most significance 
both for the individual and for society. Free 
men, to remain free, must not be ethically 
ignorant. 

If literature is to be reinstated as a human- 
ity in secondary school education, we English 
teachers must ask ourselves certain pertinent 
questions, upon the answers to which will de- 
pend in part the direction English teaching will 
take after the war. Three of these questions | 
offer for your consideration now: 


1. Is there any reliable evidence that the 
teaching of literature as a humanity at the 
secondary school level has achieved for any sig- 
nificant number of people any of the objectives 
we claim for it? 


2. Do the humanities have a constant value 


for every age irrespective of the advances made 
in other fields of study — anthropology, biology, 
sociology? 

3. Is it likely that literature or any other 
humanity will be the integrating force in the 


society of the future as theology once was in the 
past? 


If we of the independent schools believe that 
the humanistic teaching of literature is essential 
to the education of free men, now is the time to 
say so. 








1944 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS 
READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current publications in many fields) 
are being sent to all member schools. Please 
bring these lists to the attention of the various de- 
partments in your school (English, Social Studies, 
Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in independent schools, the Booklists are attrac- 
tively bound in colored covers and contain short 
critical reviews of the new books. Prices are kept 
low to encourage schools to place copies in the 
hands of all their pupils. 

Use the 1944 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 


Junior List (grades { member price ....... 10c 
I-VIII): { non-member price... .16c 
Senior List (grades f member price ....... 12c 
IX-XII): \ non-member price... .18¢ 


Cost of mailing additional. 
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WITNESS FOR BASIC ENGLISH 


By Mary L. Punderson 
Milton Academy 


C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, examining 
the problem of the meaning of meaning, pursued 
their investigation with such heat that the sub- 
sequent crystallization produced something solid 
and definite. That something became the core 
of Basic English. For a full account of its uses, 
the reader is referred to the recent book* by I. 
A. Richards. This article aims only to state 
some of the considerations that have impressed 
one English teacher with the importance of 
Basic and the process from which it was 
derived. 

Meetings on grammar, as all English teachers 
know, are haunted affairs. They are pervaded 
by a more or less vague conviction that some- 
thing is rotten in the state of Denmark, and per- 
turbed spirits from the past and present grope 
in a mist of confusion. One would be a daring 
optimist (if not something quite different) who 
discerned in Basic the voice of the bird of dawn- 
ing which shall banish forever the works of lin- 
guistic darkness. Yet there are signs. It was 
most unfortunate that English entered as a poor 
relation upon its respectable career. We have 
since found that following closely in the steps 
of Latin did, indeed, get it through University 
portals, but only a little way along the paths of 
self-knowledge. Latin is an inflected language, 
English is not: that is a commonplace; but its 
implications are uncommonly important. The 
Greeks and Romans, in dealing with the mysteri- 
ous, resorted to personification. Wisdom was 
Athena, love Hera, and Zeus hurled the thunder- 
bolts. Through the behavior of the mysteries, 
ons could discern the temper of the Gods. 
Words, properly enough, were recognized among 
the mysteries; a kind of personal power dwelt 
in each, and by the changing expressions of the 
words, the inter-relations of the powers behind 
them were manifest. There is not the slightest 
intention here to deny the glory of the languages 
built upon that system. But to apply their 
grammar to English is scarcely more sensible 
than to explain modern science in terms of 
mythology. Long baffled by that effort, some 
of us are bold to hope that Basic will enable us 
to follow a path that leads toward the light. 

There are important reasons for this hope. 
Since Basic is a concentrated essence of whole 


” Basic English and Its Uses — W. W. Norton and Co., Inc 
{See Words at Work, by Christine Gibson. 


force and precision. 


English, the effort to learn it forces a realization 
of the principles by which the language works. 
For instance, in English, words most clearly do 
not often work as self-sufficient integers. In- 
tegrity is accomplished only through combina- 
tion. The pressure exerted as words impinge 
upon one another does much the same sort of 
job for English that inflection does for Latin. 
It is seldom possible to say in English that an 
isolated word is necessarily one “‘part of speech.” 
It becomes what it is through the relations it 
sets up in context. Basic emphasizes the varied 
possibilities, the resourcefulness, of a given 
word. Study of the Basic list leads to grouping 
so fundamental to the ways of the language that 
it proves its worth constantly in composition 
and reading as well as in grammar. Study of 
the purpose and importance of the typical state- 
ments made by the words from these groups re- 
veals not only the ways of Basic, but to an equal 
degree, the ways of complete English and the 
civilization of which it is a symbol and a model. 
Why do we sort? Why classify? compare? 
locate? Why record and how control change? 
Why report? Inherent in these questions, re- 
vealing themselves progressively as the level of 
study rises, are all the problems of specification, 
generalization, abstraction, the nature of man 
and the universe, and the values of justice and 
criticism. f 


Study of the typical Basic statements leads 
naturally to study of their pattern. Much that 
has been previously taught as grammar is not 
discredited, but readjusted and reanimated by 
work in Basic. Formal diagramming can prove 
its use. Shifting from one approach to another 
is, in fact, most rewarding. Careful analysis of 
comparative sentences, for instance, can be used 
to focus attention on “the sunshine compara- 
tive power,” to drive home the realization that 
metaphor is at the very root of the language 
process, and to train the student to use it with 
The process of learning 
Basic leads directly as well as indirectly to the 
same end. Obviously, a list as brief as the Basic 
word list could not do its work except through 
the process of analogy. As’ the simplest sort of 
example, something is “in” time, or “in” cir- 
cumstance “‘as if” place. But this 


«<< 


it were “in” 
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principle is merely more noticeable, not more 
primary, in Basic than in complete English. 

Even more important than working in Basic 
is working in and out of it. Formal word sub- 
stitution gives sorry results; it is meat for the 
scoffers, but at best reveals only a mother-in-law 
relation between the original and the transla- 
tion. Proper translation proceeds only through 
precise recognition of the meaning of words in 
context, both in statement and restatement. 
Once the fundamental concept is accepted that 
“bad English is bad Basic,” the student is held 
to very high standards of comprehension. He 
is again made aware that in English the question 
is not so much what a word is, but how it is used. 
He must be aroused to an awareness of words, 
and a curiosity concerning them, which is the 
only sure basis for vocabulary growth. A teacher 
who has fought against the danger of working 
around a passage rather than info it, will wel- 
come the technique of training a student to 
state why and wherein an original transcends a 
Basic translation. 


The idea of returning to primitive conditions 
is by no means so novel as some of the critics 
of Basic seem to imply. Even Rose Macaulay 
took her literary fling, with racy inconsequen- 
tiality, though with sharp satirical point, in 
Orphan Island. It is a pity that in her jeu d’es- 
prit, “Against Basic,’’* she has spoiled the fun 
by seeming to take her inconsequentialities seri- 
ously. The simple life, with limited resources, 
is the basis on which the scouting movement 
draws together boys and girls within and among 
the countries of the western world. And men 
and women, whose lives are full and complicated, 
find refreshment, perspective and strength by 
slipping away to live in simple conditions with 
primary tools. Yet this does not imply that they 
have foresworn civilization for barbarism, nor 
even that when they return they will persist in 
wearing camping boots in the street or in the 
ballroom. As a matter of fact, experience has 
taught us that the signs by which we shall know 


them are the harder muscle and the brighter 
eye. 





ENGLISH IN THE COLLEGE 


Many thousands of words have been written 
and spoken during the past two years on the 
general subject of what the schools can most 
efficiently teach to young men about to enter 
the army or navy. As teachers, many of us have 
been bewildered, perhaps, by the diversity of 
these suggestions. Advice to schools has cer- 
tainly ranged all the way from staunch defense 
of the humanities to questions as to whether the 
humanities would ever again find a place in the 
average curriculum. 

A good many of us were somewhat shocked 
to hear, at a meeting (of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation) in New York last year that, so far as 
English is concerned, what the army wants is 
the ability to give, understand, and write an 
order. That was far too simple. That was 
seventh-grade stuff. We, as high school teach- 
ers, had covered that years before and had gone 
on into the important matters of literature and 
appreciation and creative writing. Every gradu- 
ate of our schools certainly could understand, 
give, or write an order. 

But as various advanced training programs 
in the colleges of the nation have come into their 


* Atlantic Monthly, April, 1944. 


WAR TRAINING PROGRAM 


stride and the results of that training have been 
tabulated, there is, perhaps, room for doubt as 
to whether we have done the job we think we 
have done. This statement is based, frankly, 
upon the report from one college — Harvard, 
excerpts from which follow. But it is likely 
that the same condition obtains elsewhere in 
varying degrees. Let us look at the Harvard 
record. The quotations are from the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletint of November 6, 1943, dealing 
with the remedial English courses given to the 
Navy V-12 and other groups study! ing there. 

“One Navy V-12 student, in a test asking 
that misspelled passages be indicated, found four 
and misspelt misspelled four times — four differ- 
ent ways. Another, in a standard list of 25 
words, misspelled 24 of them. 

“Nearly half the students now reported for 
remedial work have simply been careless or neg- 
lectful of their English... . The other half 
have usually had poor preparation. Often, be- 
cause of their ability in technical subjects, they 
have been accredited for college by teachers 
who were extremely tolerant of poor English. 

” (The article goes on to explain some of 


{Passages from the Harvard Alumni Bulletin are quoted by permission. 
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the work done with such students and to indi- 
cate some of the beneficent results thereof.) 


An editorial in the same issue of the Bulletin 
comments as follows: 


“The discussion shows clearly that the 
guilty are not necessarily the colleges themselves. 
The truth of the present discussion is rather that 
these undergraduates in an accelerated war- 
time curriculum are not much different from 
undergraduates in a peace-time curriculum. Too 
many boys in both categories have come and are 
coming to Harvard and to hundreds of other 
American colleges and universities woefully un- 
prepared in speaking and writing the mother 
tongue. 


“The present unhappy situation suggests 
two or three obvious facts. Some of these young- 
sters enter as failures in English for plain lack 
of teaching in that subject, and probably in 
other subjects as well. There must be in second- 
ary schools a wide misunderstanding of the 
basic idea that writing should be connected in 





the student’s mind with thinking in terms of 
causation. Most students who can think analyti- 
cally and constructively are likely to be able to 
write what they think with a comparable de- 
gree of clarity. Lastly, there appear to be many 
secondary school students who are taught well 
—as far as instruction goes— but who are 
taught either the wrong things, or the right 
things i in the wrong way. 

“It is time that the colleges and schools get 
together to find out what is expected of each for 
the correction of a shameful condition. . . .” 

It would seem from utterances like this that 
there is a job to be done. It would seem, for 
instance, that an army report or a thesis on radar 
or a meteorological treatise is better when it is 
spelled correctly and written with some sense of 
style than it is when it is merely scientifically 
correct. Perhaps we who have prided ourselves 
on our teaching of appreciation might well look 
again at mechanics. 

—Roserr U. JAMEson, 
Haverford School. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ 


To the Editors of 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Colonel Fisher’s article in the April issue of 
the BULLETIN is most interesting, and points to 
something we private schools had better con- 
sider more earnestly than we have heretofore. 
I suspect that the chief cause of our inertia is 
simple unawareness of the tremendous advances 
in the use of audio-visual material, as well as 
the volume and quality of material available. I 
have secured a good bit of material being used 
by the Navy, and I am astonished at its extent 








The Board has a limited supply of the pamphlet | 
Education for International Security, the short re- | 
port of the Harpers Ferry meeting of the Inter- 
national Education Assembly, mentioned in the 
February BuLietin. Single copies may be ob- 
tained without charge from Miss Esther Osgood, 
Secondary Education Board, Milton, Massachu- 
setts. Further copies may be ordered at ten cents 
a copy (quantity rates) from School Executive, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











DEPARTMENT 


and its effective organization. And anyone on 
the mailing list of commercial and educational 
agencies is deluged with ideas and matter. It 
would seem appropriate to include a full dis- 
cussion of audio-visual teaching in the agenda 
of an S. E. B. meeting. We played around with 
it in the Library Group this year, but something 
more deeply radical should be undertaken. 


Sincerely yours, 


Pau. G. CHANCELLOR, Director, 


The Hill School Library. 








We call our readers’ attention to Wayne Davis’s 
April News Letter, which gives a complete college 
entrance calendar for the northeastern colleges 
and universities, as well as the list of dates and 
grades for the secondary summer schools. The 
college survey notes the varying opening dates for 
the college terms or semesters, and indicates 
whether or not freshmen are accepted in each case. 

Copies will be sent on request without cost. 


Address: Wayne Davis, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 
8, Mass. 
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ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN PRE-INDUCTION 
TRAINING 
By Col. W. E. Watters 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch 
Office of the Director of Military Training 
Army Service Forces 


There is one question that weighs heavily on 


every loyal American today: “What can I do to 
help this war to an early conclusion?” 
The private schools of America can help 


tremendously by giving their older students 
training which will prepare them for military 
service. Following are needs of a soldier which 
may be met through training prior to induction. 

Technical skill— Time and again you have 
heard that this is a technical war. It is. Ninety 
of every hundred soldiers must fill jobs requiring 
some degree of specialized knowledge or skill. 
Two hundred and twenty-six different Army 
jobs involve a basic knowledge of machines; 
188, of shopwork; 151, of electricity. Still other 
large numbers of Army jobs involve a knowledge 
of radio, clerical procedures, automotive me- 
chanics, and driver education. If your students 
have had training in any of these fields before 
they enter the Army, they will be more likely to 
secure Army jobs in which they can be happiest, 
obtain most rapid promotion and render greatest 
service. 

Special courses need not necessarily be organ- 
ized for your students to obtain the desired train- 
ing in these fields. A prospective inductee who 
gets a basic knowledge of machines, electricity, 
radio and the like from a course in physics or 
general science is just as valuable to the Army 
as if he had gotten the same knowledge from 
courses bearing more technical titles. 

Physical fitness — Whether they be storm- 
ing the beaches of Anzio, scaling the heights of 
the Apennines, swimming the angry Volturno, 
fighting their way through the jungles of New 
Guinea, or merely climbing out of a tank at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, our soldiers must have 
physical strength, agility, and stamina in abun- 
dance. I shall not presume to outline a physical 
conditioning program which will develop these 
qualities. Suffice it to say, we do not want you 
merely to send us eleven supermen from a foot- 
ball team. Rather we want you to send us your 
entire graduating class physically fit to meet 
the rigorous demands of Army training and 
combat duty. 


Health — Scattered as they are throughout 


the “four corners of the globe” our forces are 
subjected to every health hazard known to man, 
— malaria, typhus, severe sunburns, frost bites, 
infections, polluted streams, venereal diseases 
and all the rest. To prepare the prospective 
soldiers now in your classrooms to meet these 
hazards your school program should include 
instruction in (1) first aid; (2) the causes and 
prevention of diseases; (3) principles of nutri- 
tion; (4) oral hy giene; 5 care of the body and 
(6) principles of sanitation. 


Command of mathematical skills — Every sol- 
dier should know enough arithmetic to enable 
him to keep his personal finances straight; read 
simple charts and graphs; estimate distances 
and numbers; solve simple problems. 

Students preparing for Army Specialized 
Training or Air Corps reserve should have a 
knowledge of advanced mathematics and phy- 
sics. 

Command of communication skills — Every 
soldier should be able (1) to read rapidly and with 
understanding — technical manuals, notices on 
bulletin boards, official letters, orders, dispatches, 
and the daily newspaper. 

(2) To speak clearly and to the point — to re- 
port on the outcome of missions, to tell of his 
observations, to explain military tasks, and to 
command, if the necessity arises. 

(3) To write or print legibly — to fill out forms, 
to take notes, to carry on correspondence. 

(4) To listen intelligently — to understand or- 
ders, to learn from oral instruction, to memorize 
commands, assignments, and regulations. 

One misread paragraph in an official letter, 
one omitted detail in an oral report, one mis- 
placed word in a military directive, one mis- 
understood order from a superior officer might 
mean failure of an important mission and count- 
less loss of human lives. 

Map reading — Every well-planned military 
maneuver, from a large scale invasion of an 
enemy country to a simple scouting expedition 
involves the use of maps of one ty pe or another. 
Proficiency in the use of maps is of such impor- 
tance that map reading is included in the basic 
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training of every soldier in the ground, air and 
service forces. 

You can help prepare your students for this 
phase of their basic training by giving them at 
least elementary training in the use of maps, — 
how to read maps, recognize map symbols, esti- 
mate distances and elevations, visualize terrain, 
locate position by co-ordinates and so on. 


Rifle marksmanship — A high ranking officer 
has said: “The one weapon that every man — 
soldier, sailor and airman — should be able to 
use effectively is the rifle. It is always his 
weapon of personal safety in an emergency, and 
for many it is the primary weapon of offense and 
defense. Expertness in its use cannot be over- 
emphasized.” 

The best and safest way I know to teach 
teen-aged youngsters how to use a rifle is to 
organize a Junior Rifle Club for them under the 
direction of the National Rifle Association. 
Membership in such a club will not only give 
the youth proficiency in an art which will be 
useful in both military and civilian life, but it 
will also teach safety in the use of firearms. 


Understanding of the nature of Army life. At 
best the transition from civilian life to military 
life is not easy. For boys who have enjoyed 
superior social, economic and educational ad- 
vantages, the transition is often most difficult. 
You can help prepare your students for their 
adjustments to Army life by letting them know 
in advance what Army life is like; describing to 
them what they will do at the induction station, 
reception center, replacement training center; 
explaining to them why Army routine and dis- 
cipline are necessary; assuring them that merit 
alone will determine their progress in the Army. 


Appreciation of the cause for which we fight — 
Our best soldiers are those who go into battle 
with the conviction that our cause is Just; who 
feel that they have a personal stake in this war; 
who understand what it would mean to them 
and to their families to live under a dictatorship; 
who have a devotion to their country that will 
give them courage to make whatever sacrifice 
is needed to defend it. Such an attitude can 
come only after years of indoctrination in 
democracy — by the schools and by the home. 

I have outlined briefly what we consider to 
be the outstanding pre- induction training needs 
of all prospective Army inductees. There are 
some special needs of these superior students 
who may later be chosen as members of the 
Army Specialized Training Reserve, Air Corps 
Reserves, or Officer Candidates. I shall tell you 





briefly what are the requirements and possibili- 
ties of entrance into these selected groups and 
indicate what special training you may give to 
help prepare your high school students for them. 

Army Specialized Training Reserve Program 
—QOn March 15 thousands of high school boys 
throughout the nation took the Army-Navy 
College Qualifying Test for the purpose of 
qualifying for membership in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Reserve Program or the Navy 
College Program. Successful contestants who 
have stated an Army preference will be given 2 
or 3 quarters of college work at government 
expense prior to induction. 

You can help prepare your students for the 
ASTRP by giving them a sound foundation of 
training in English, History, Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Physics and Chemistry, with special em- 
phasis on mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

Most of the members of the Air Corps are 
now coming from the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 
serve. Seventeen-year-old boys may enter the 
Air Corps Reserves by passing the mental and 
physical tests given to them at any recruiting 
station or by their local Cadet Board. After 
his induction at the age of 18, the inductee takes 
10 weeks of basic training. Then, if he has met 
the qualifications, he is classified as an Aviation 
Cadet and begins his specialized training to be- 
come a pilot, navigator, or bombardier. Other- 
wise, he will begin training as an aerial gunner 
or a ground crew member. 

Whatever may be his assignment in the Army 
Air Forces, the inductee will profit greatly from 
a background knowledge of physics and mathe- 
matics. If he is to become an Aviation Cadet 
he will need also a knowledge of geography and 
history and a thorough mastery of language 
skills. 

Leadership. Capable leadership is probably 
the most important single factor in determining 
the effectiveness of an Army. History is replete 
with examples where inferior numbers and ma- 

terial under capable leadership, have emerged 
victorious over superior numbers and equipment 
under inferior leadership. 

Leadership must be exercised by hundreds 
of thousands of individuals in our Army today, 
from the two-stripe corporal who directs the 
activities of a dozen men in a squad to the four- 
star general who directs the activities of our 
Armies at home and abroad. To find men with 
the requisite qualities of leadership to fill these 
positions has always been and will continue to 
be one of our greatest problems. 
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What are the qualities necessary for success- 
ful leadership in the Army? They are essen- 
tially the same as for successful leadership i in any 
field,— a dominant sense of duty; honesty; 
moral and physical courage; ability to work with 
men; high moral character; sense of humor; 
ability to think straight and come to a decision; 
initiative and energy; thorough knowledge of 
the field in which one is working. 

In my opinion your private schools can do 
and are doing an excellent job of developing these 
qualities of leadership which are essential for both 
non-commissioned and commissioned officers. 


Your students would probably like to know 
what are their chances of entering Officers Can- 
didate School. Their chances are conditioned 
generally on three factors: (1) the future demand 
tor new officers, (2) the record made in basic and 
troop training, and (3) academic background 
and personal qualifications. 

Although there is no hard and fast rule about 
the subjects a soldier must have taken to qualify 
for Officers Candidate School, a working knowl- 
edge of advanced mathematics, world geography, 
English, and United States history will always 
help. 





THE GROWTH OF THE ESSENTIALIST MOVEMENT IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By F. 
Headmaster, 


The Essentialist Committee for the Advance- 
ment of American Education was organized in 
Atlantic City in February, 1938, but the philos- 
ophy behind the movement goes back at least 
as far as the struggle between the Sophists and 
the Traditionalists in the schools of Athens. 
Roughly speaking, education may be assumed 
to have two main objectives; — first, to hand on 
past experience, and second, to develop per- 
sonality. Those who emphasize tradition are 
called Essentialists; those who emphasize per- 
sonality are known as Progressives. 

Progressive Education made its greatest gains 
in the period following the First World War; 
in fact, during that time, they bid fair to dom- 
inate American education, but their very suc- 
cess contained the seeds of their destruction, 
unless counter measures were taken. 

It was to help supply these counter measures 
that the Essentialist Committee met in Atlantic 
City. Among those who attended was Dr. W. 
C. Bagley, for many years professor of educa- 
tion in Columbia University, now retired, and 
editor of School and Society. Another educator 
present was Dr. Demiaskevitch, a graduate of 
the Russian Imperial Institute, and later Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in the George Peabody Teach- 
ers College, Nashville, Tennessee. While all 
who were present at the meeting contributed in 
some form to the outcome, it may in fairness be 
said that the platform adopted was largely the 
result of Dr. Bagley’s and Dr. Demiaskevitch’s 
philosophical thinking. 


Alden Shaw 
Detroit Country Day School 


The platform adopted reads as follows: 


1. Re-establishment of rigorous standards of scholas- 
tic attainment as a condition of promotion. 


2. Protection of the child in his right to be guided, 
disciplined, and instructed. 

3. Familiarity with man’s past, recorded in the human- 

ities and the sciences, as a basis for interpretation 

and evaluation of the present. 


4. Recognition of the fact that a relatively small 
amount of personal experience can be made the 
basis of a rich and fruitful vicarious experience. 

5. Emphasis on reading as the chief vehicle of vicari- 
ous experience. 

6. Construction of a rich, sequential, and systematic 

curriculum based on an irreducible body of knowl- 

edge, skills, and attitude common to a democratic 
culture. 

Stress upon adequate mastery of the content of this 

curriculum, recognizing, of course, limitations in 

individual ability to learn and neglecting by no 
means the effort to do as much as possible for those 
of very moderate abilities. 

8. Presentation of this material as economically as 
possible, without seeking either to sugar coat it to 
the extent of rendering it meaningless or making it 
so distasteful as to create a feeling of abhorrence 
on the part of the learner. 


9. Primacy of general and liberal education 
than specific vocational training. 


rather 


10. Insistence upon the habit of thinking in a scientific 
manner. 


11. Highest possible development of each individual’s 
ability for conceptual thinking. 


Recognition of permanent moral values as a basis 
for character development. 
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13. Reverence for 
personality. 


the spiritual aspects of human 


14. Co-operation with the home, church, and other 


agencies in character development. 

15. Loyalty to American ideals and institutions and 
understanding of the consequence of their abandon- 
ment. 

16. Injection of common sense into the interpretation 
of educational experimentation. 


17. Realization that academic freedom without genuine 
scholarship is undemocratic. 


The Essentialist Committee was quite un- 
prepared for the reception which the platform 
received, both in educational circles and out- 
side. When a report of the meeting became 
known, a controversy arose between the Essen- 
tialist and Progressive schools of thought into 
which the public threw itself with great gusto. 
Writers like Dorothy Thompson and Walter 
Lippman made this controversy the frequent 
subject of their daily columns. Business men 
joined in, and so the battle waged until the out- 
break of the war. 

The outbreak of the war was almost a death 


blow to Progressive philosophy. It is a well- 
known fact that many of the candidates for 
commissions in the Navy could not do simple 
mathematical computations, so that Admiral 
Nimitz wrote his now well-known letter of com- 
plaint to an educational convention meeting in 
San Francisco. Rightly or wrongly, the public 
attributed this and other weaknesses in our 
schools to Progressive Education, so that the 
word “Progressive” is now looked upon as a 
liability and was dropped at a recent meeting in 
New York City. Henceforth the P.E.A. will 
be known as the American Education Fellow- 
ship. 

Personally, I regret the change of name. It 
is my feeling that Essentialists have never be- 
lieved educational philosophy to be a case of 
“Either-Or”’; the “check and balance system 
should operate in the field of education as in the 
field of government. It is to be hoped that the 
contributions of Progressive teachers will be re- 
tained, but that the emphasis in education will 
always be placed on the fundamentals as out- 
lined in the Essentialist platform. 





BOOK REVIEW 


AMERICAN HISTORY IN SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES 


The Report of the Committee on American History in Schools and Colleges of The American 
Historical Association, The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and The National 


Council for the Social Studies. 


Reports with titles as imposing as this one 
are usually doomed from the start: nobody reads 
them, especially if there happens to be a good 
detective story lying about at the same time. 
In the case of this book, however, the teacher 
who reads the detective story will be the loser. 
The report on American history, regardless of 
certain shortcomings, is important. What is 
more, it is readable, and it is realistic. It is far 
less visionary than most of its ilk, and it is 
valuable for just that reason. 

The Committee report works in four princi- 
pal areas: the frequency and method of the his- 
tory course; present and suggested content of 
the history course; the qualifications of the social 
studies teacher; and the relation of American 
history to society. In all of these fields the re- 
port has some interesting points of view. 

In the first place, the report goes into the 
reasons why history is necessary at at least three 
stages in the school. Most of these reasons seem 


Edgar B. Wesley, 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 


Director of the Committee. 
148 pages. $1.25. 


to me to be obvious enough: that the past ex- 
plains the present, that history makes citizens, 
etc. I am not certain that history necessarily 
makes good citizens of the kind we need today, 
but let that pass. In general, the first two chap- 
ters, on this topic, make sense. 

In these chapters comes the explanation of 
the Committee’s diagnostic test in history which 
was given to various groups— high school 
students who had and who had not had a course 
in American history, military students, social 
studies teachers, a group selected from Who's 
Who, and a group of “selected adults.” The 
test itself is worthy of close study. It at least 
makes sense as a test of historical intelligence, 
unlike the notorious New York Times test. 

An isolated point to note in the discussion 
of this test is the fact that the median scores of 
high school» boys who had had a high school 
course in American history when they took the 
test was ONE point higher than the median 
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for boys who had not had such a course. (Norms 
for girls were two points below those for boys.) 
This slight variation might well pose the ques- 
tion of the effectiveness of the teaching of the 
courses taken in high school. But the Com- 
mittee’s conclusion is more sober: “The signifi- 
cant, in fact the crucial, generalization which 
must be drawn from the Committee’s testing 
program is that understanding and insight in 
American history result from slow but nonethe- 
less persistent growth. The truth... is 
that at any one level much may be taught, less 
will be learned, and a great deal will subse- 
quently be forgotten. Educational realism de- 
mands that any subject be taught and taught 
again until the cumulative effect becomes signifi- 
cant and enduring.” By such reasoning the Com- 
mittee tacitly explains the fact that the median 
for social studies teachers on the test is but one 
point above that for the Who’s Who group. 

The next main conclusion reached is that, 
contrary to many recent studies, American his- 
tory is taught often enough in American schools. 
In fact, this history is, in an overwhelming per- 
centage of the schools of the nation, taught three 
times: in Grade V or VI, in Grade VII or VIII, 
and in Grade XI or XII. This, incidentally, 
means that the course is offered. But college en- 
trance records show that nearly everybody takes 
American history. In the colleges, again, there 
are plenty of courses available — about a third 
of the total history program, as an average. 
Here, of course, most, if not all, of the courses 
are elective, and it is questionable to this re- 
viewer whether the situation in the colleges is 
as satisfactory as it is in the schools. 

Again, the Committee indicates the enor- 
mous amount of American history that the av- 
erage American can absorb through radio, mo- 
tion pictures, newspapers, magazines, the stage, 
and historical fiction. Here — and in one or two 
instances the Committee notes the limitations 
of these mediums —I think there is reason to 
ask several direct questions. For example, I, 
for one, question whether the average reader of 
the average American daily newspaper learns 
any history. Some readers do. But most read- 
ers are handicapped by one or both of two very 
serious obstacles: either (1) the inaccuracy, or 
avowed slant, of the newspaper or (2) the 
reader’s lack of the ability to see the news whole. 
The headline reader, whether he reads the Times 
or the Mirror, gets no news, in the best sense, 
and he certainly does not get information to fit 
into the picture of history in the making. To 
get history from newspapers and magazines and 


other extra-curricular sources, we 
how to read news. 
altogether. 

To me, one of the most valuable chapters in 
the volume is the discussion (Chapter V) of the 
position of American history in relation to the 
whole field of the social studies. It is perhaps 
enough here to indicate the sound and realistic 
position of the Committee in this phase of the 
topic, to indicate its major thesis: First, history 
should be studied as history, not as a part of a 
muddle-headed fusion with other things; Second, 
the “‘other things” have their value and should 
be studied, but “‘history (should be used) as an 
approach in all social studies courses.” 

The report continues: “This study of national 
history should not be isolationist in tone or out- 
look. American history should, therefore, 
be taught with continuous awareness of the rela- 
tions between the United States and the rest of 
the world. Moreover, the history of the United 
States cannot be fully understood without knowl- 
edge of the history of other countries. The 
Committee therefore recommends that all high 
school students take a course in world history.” 
That this approach is valid will be evident to all 
teachers who are this year teaching the prob- 
lems of the world. Incidentally, the Committee 
warns against the over-use of “Current Events” 
as a tool subject here. It, too, should be only 
an assistant to the major trend of the basic 
history course. 

The Committee next defines with some 
definiteness basic requirements for the minimum 
content of the most effective history course. 
Here, perhaps, is the core of the book for the 
teacher-reader, who may be chagrined at the 
things he has left undone. When he reads of the 
necessity for at least an awareness of the Far 
East and Latin America, of American cultural 
trends, or of American economic history, for 
instance, he may, I hope, wonder about the effi- 
cacy of the text he has been using for so long. 
This chapter should be read with great care. 
It has great value for all of us. 

The last section of the report has to do with 
the teacher of the social studies. Here the Com- 
mittee makes many recommendations which are 
desirable in the extreme, indeed, practically 
essential for the improvement of the history 
courses in schools and colleges. These include 
in-service training, graduate work, limited certi- 
fication, and the rest. The recommendations 
can be studied with profit. And they will be 
read with chagrin by many teachers I know who, 
realizing their own deficiencies, have never had 


need to know 
And that is another topic 
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the financial independence necessary to remedy 
those deficiencies. At this point the report does 
not, wisely I presume, go into the matter of how 
many teachers can get the training they need. 
Until they do, however, many of the evils in 
backward courses now being taught will prob- 
ably persist. That the teacher is the center of 
the consideration the Committee realizes, of 
course. It is too often true that the teacher at 
the center realizes only too well what he is vot 
doing. Until he can find the means to develop 
his training, there will continue to be bad history 
courses. 

If the chapter on the qualifications of teach- 
ers suggests that the Committee is in favor of 
government aid for teachers, (note that I used 
the word suggests; there is no plugging of this 
point), the final chapter of the book resolutely 
puts the Committee on record against ill-advised 
government supervision of teacher qualifications, 
of the content of courses, and of many other 
things. Here the Committee deserves a kudo 
for its independent stand against some of the 
evils which are at present spreading from infec- 
tion centers in some states to re-infection cen- 
ters in others: the too-close, political control of 
course content and of other matters by state 
legislatures which have no idea whatever of the 
standards necessary to insure decent education. 
Rumors of such control have been coming out of 


parts of the Mississippi Valley itself, in regard 
to private schools, there, and it is good to see 
the Committee here take a strong stand against 
such indefensible uses of political power. 

What has this report to offer American Inde- 
pendent Schools? A great many things. It de- 
fines very clearly the importance of history in 
any school. It points out the content of the 
history course which may be called adequate in 
any school. It defines what makes a satisfac- 
tory history teacher. (And if some of my col- 
leagues do not blush at these requirements, 
their savoir-faire is amazing.) And it indicates 
that history as a core subject must be inter- 
national in scope to prepare for an international 
scene after the war. We of the Independent 
Schools might well add two qualifications which 
the Committee avoids or omits. History teach- 
ing must also be free of class bias and sectional 
bias, as well as free from isolationism. I have 
the uneasy feeling that we in the private schools 
are more guilty of the first two than of the 
last. 

The Report is a book which should not be 
put aside in favor of that detective story. It is 
required reading, regardless of how excellent we 
consider our Independent School history cur- 
riculum. 

— Rosert U. Jameson, 
Haverford School. 





FORTUNE LOOKS AT INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


By Braddock Sturges 
Milton Academy 


In the May issue of the magazine Fortune 
appears a survey article about the independent 
schools — “day, country-day, and_ boarding 
schools, denominational and non-denomina- 
tional, old and new, with enrollments as small 
as fifty and as large as 700.” After a discourse 
on the functions of such schools in general, 
there follow a specific article on Andover, de- 
scribed more fully as a sample of what some of 
these schools seem to be, and then the responses 
to questionnaires by 129 headmasters on current 
problems. 

Fortune has made every effort through ques- 
tionnaire and interview to present as searching 
and complete a story as possible, in collaboration 
with the Secondary Education Board’s commit- 
tee on Public Service and numerous school repre- 
sentatives. In February, 1943, at a dinner in 


New York at the Yale Club, Fortune and Time 
magazines presided as hosts to schoolmen with 
the purpose of supplying a background for dis- 
cussion of independent schools, and the present 
article is the distillation of ensuing appraisals 
and findings. 


ForTUNE’s CONTENTIONS 

Some of Fortune’s conclusions are challeng- 
ing, namely that independent schools for boys 
(in view of the fact that war has ended the old- 
style college-entrance examinations, which, in 
some instances, were primary objectives for 
many years) seem now sometimes ‘“‘too much 
concerned with being thought well of,” (Is con- 
science objectionable?) and ‘‘too shy even about 
their own excellences.” (Is concentration on 
action rather than self-advertisement a sin?) 
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Fortune contends that schools are now (as if for 
the first time) “making an effort to emphasize 
a sense of obligation and responsibility and are 
making a war on snobbery of all kinds.” The 
implication that this effort was not fostered in 
the past is misleading. Self-discipline and under- 
standing, a sense of service and responsibility 
have been uppermost in the minds of real educators 
right along. Hundreds of examples of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to principle could be cited 
by anyone who has really been at the heart of 
the problem of this type of adolescent instruc- 
tion. That present conditions give boys a chance 
to work in vacations and the opportunity to be 
free from dependence on their families at a far 
earlier age has doubtless made an increasing 
number of boys feel that life really needs them 
though young. That schools are seizing on every 
chance to further this need for mature thought and 
action is also apparent. This has, let us trust 
however, been always the hoped-for objective of 


teachers from nursery through post-graduate 
years. 


ScHOOL OBJECTIVES 


That headmasters and faculties are con- 
stantly evaluating their efforts and sensing 
genuine concern for the future contribution of 
the schools to the country is evident throughout 
the discussion. Their responses to the Fortune 
questionnaires are interesting. In ranking ob- 
jectives according to importance, it was found 
that, in general, schools listed ethical training 
and formation of character in first place: followed 
by training and all activities for health and hy- 
giene; inculcation of facts and knowledge; train- 
ing in aesthetic appreciation, and lastly, and in 
some cases not at all, religious indoctrination in 
the more limited meaning. 

“Individual guidance and treatment, 
importance of children as individuals” along 
with “stress on interest in study”’ were reported 
as readily accepted doctrines by the various 
schools with repugnance for “excessive freedom 
of choice for children, lack of discipline, too much 


self-expression, and failure to stress fundamen- 
tals.” 


and 


Is THE TEACHING OF REAL EXCELLENCE? 

“Although private schools are teaching well,” 
the article queries, ““Are they teaching as well as 
they can?” and have they shown “eagerness to 
use their facilities to advance education?” 
Fortune willingly admits that “it is as difficult 
to judge the worth of a school as it is the worth 
of an individual, for the results of education 


show up largely in intangibles of character,” 
and these schools are “‘answerable to their own 
conscience.” They “are their own justification; 
they have the means to become educational 
leaders, and they have the freedom to put for- 
ward whatever type of education they believe 
right. If they want further justification, they 
should seek it in their own classrooms, for one 
of their greatest services to the country could lie 
in pursuing—and publicly reporting on—the best 
methods of educating young Americans today.’ 

In many schools the report shows that boys 
are “cleaning their own rooms, W aiting on table, 
and otherwise assisting in the maintenance of 
the school” under far more strenuous and simple 
conditions, one might add, than many public 
school pupils in the final analysis. In regard to 
contacts with the school’s local community, 
questionnaires indicated the predominance of 
the four following: participation in social work, 
fund-raising drives for Red Cross, etc.; Church; 
athletic contests with public schools; harvesting 
and other agricultural work. With all this, if 
the writer might be allowed to insert an observa- 
tion, levels of scholastic achievement through 
enlightened and conscientious devotion to teach- 
ing in small classes have been attained which 
well might be envied by colleges with less-defined 
motives and courses sometimes prolonged in 
years to the extent of boredom, for sustained 
thought, depth of sound thinking, breadth of 
knowledge, actual skills, thoroughness and con- 
scientiousness of purpose. 

Also we note from Fortune’s questionnaires 
that some of the recently instituted summer 
courses many headmasters believe will be per- 
manent in their schools. Attitudes varied, doubt- 
less because of location and equipment, feasi- 
bility and apparent needs. 

Different answers were given concerning mili- 
tary techniques and needs for varying teaching 
methods. Some apparently considered the ex- 
pense of such techniques and the proportionate 
returns; some debated whether such devices 
were feasible for this age; and some, because 
they have long used many of the techniques 
which would be appropriate, saw little need to 
change. 

Additional statistics, known by most readers 
of this BULLETIN, may, of course, be found in 
the article itself, such as the fact that fifty-five 
schools reported that more scholarships were 
needed to broaden the field from which students 
are chosen, which incidentally intimates that all 
schools do not have the “funds” which Fortune 
assumes in its sub-head. 
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The article leaves the reader aware of the 
responsibility and privilege incumbent on such 
schools, the need of inculcating a vast and thor- 
ough knowledge in their constituency, implemented 
by a deep insight and understanding along with 
the physical strength and moral will to become 
actively effective for good in the world. 

[In contrast with its article of January, 1936, 
Fortune rather readily concedes that “the prime 
function of the schools is to educate, not to 





teach office-holding.”” Fortune would seem san- 
guine that good independent schools with small 
classes and enlightened, conscientious teaching, 
deserving of the faith that the parents of its 
students, the community, the nation, and even 
the world have placed in them, will go on in the 
hope that the next generation may also find 
self-discipline, strength, knowledge, and under- 
standing sufficient to cope with the changing 
needs of civilization, and integrity of character 
which must be nurtured and kept as the corner- 
stone of any worthy people. 


WHAT THE BOYS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


An Excerpt 


“The Yearbook of Philanthropy 1942-43” 
edited by ‘fohn Price fones 

An analysis of contributions to thirteen lead- 
ing private secondary schools indicates a more 
severe falling off during the past two years than 
that sustained by the universities studied. ; 

In the last two years gifts fared better dollar 
and percentage-wise than bequests, but, when 
compared with the previous 20 years, both have 
tobogganed sharply. Last year gifts to the 13 
schools in the study totalled $321,000, an in- 
crease of four per cent over the $307, 000 re- 
ceived in 1941 but a decrease of 82 per cent 
from the $1,754,000 annual average for the pre- 
vious 20-year period. . 


From 


As in the case of he collegiate philanthropy, 
the last two years have witnessed a growing 
number of schools sharing more of the total gifts 
and bequests. During the previous two decades 
the acknowledged leaders were Andover and 
Exeter. Andover annually averaged $683,000 
and Exeter $637,000, together more than 68 per 
cent of the average giving of $1,928,000. 


Now Lawrenceville has passed them both 
with $124,000 in 1941 and $93,000 in 1942. 


During the same two years Exeter received 
$87,000 and $77,000; Andover $44,000 and 
$53,000. The combined totals of these three in 


1942 is only 61 per cent of the $364,000 total 
giving. Middlesex ($33,000) and Kent ($25,000) 
joined Hill with $28,000 as the trio’s chief rivals 
last year and the gap between them has nar- 
rowed. 

—The Lawrentian, Autumn. 


HorcHkKiss SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Hotchkiss School opened in October, 
1892. Mr. Coy, the first headmaster, and his 
Trustees set up the principle that the School 
should offer free scholarships for deserving boys 
of fine character and promise, and ten percent of 
the whole number of boys enrolled was taken as 
the right proportion for scholarship boys. In 
addition to these resident scholarships, six free 
places were given to deserving boys from the 
Townships of Salisbury (in which the School is 
situated) and Sharon, (with which the family of 
Mrs. Hotchkiss, the founder, was closely con- 
nected). 

This policy has been followed continuously 
for 50 years, and the proportion of free scholar- 
ship boys has been increased gradually as the 
School’s resources have grown. In the course of 
time funds have been given by friends to pro- 
vide income for helping to support the scholar- 
ships, so that, in 1942, our books showed an en- 
dowment fund of about half a million dollars, 
producing an income in 1941-42 of over $20,000, 
much of which is derived from some 25 princi- 
pal scholarship funds mostly named for their 
donors. This income has been used for expand- 
ing the financial aid given to approved boys 
whose families were unable to pay the full fee. 

During the past 20 years the enrollment of the 
School has been about 330 boys. The tuition 
fee was fixed at $1,500 annually in 1927. Our 
policy of granting full scholarships has gradually 
been modified as we have devoted more care and 
effort to scrutinizing the candidates. We have 
granted fewer full scholarships, and ask the 


families of scholarship boys to pay such sums as 
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they are able without undue hardship. To those 
of extremely limited means, we still grant full 
scholarships; and in case of real need even pro- 
vide the boy opportunity of earning some money 
here and in his vacation, to enable him to buy 
his clothes, and have money for other necessary 
personal expenditures. 

Great effort goes into the process of choosing 
scholarship boys. Large numbers apply for the 
scholarships. Our alumni are actively inter- 
ested and suggest many good candidates. All 
are interviewed personally, take written exam- 
inations, and if practicable are examined in ad- 
vance by the School physician. Our records 
indicate that we have had many able boys as 
holders of our scholarships — a number of whom 
are prominent citizens in this country today. 





Eruics Course at Pincry 

Pingry School, in Elizabeth, N. J., is a 
Country Day School with an enrollment of 315 
boys. Like many non-sectarian day schools, 
for many years it did not conduct any courses 
in Religion. It has, however, always attached 
the greatest importance to the development of 
character. Its honor system, daily chapel, and 
other spiritual influences have played an im- 
portant part in the school’s life. Two years ago, 
after considerable thought, study, and investi- 
gation, courses in ethics were added to the upper 
school curriculum — one period a week re- 
quired in all four upper classes. 

The purpose was not to include traditional 
courses in “Sacred Studies,” or “Religion” with 
a capital ““R”’, with emphasis on theology; rather, 
the purpose was to acquaint boys with the great 
ethical truths which have come down to us as 
part of our tradition. 

Believing that the highest ethical standards 
are those derived from the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition, the course begins in the Third Form 
with a year’s study of the Old Testament with 
emphasis constantly on the ethical and moral 
problems in relation to modern problems. This 
study is continued in the Fourth Form with a 
study of the New Testament, emphasizing the 
ethical teachings of Jesus. The Fifth Form work 
begins with a study of some basic principles of 
personal and social psychology and mental hy- 
giene, and with this background, Christian 
ethics are studied. Excellent additional back- 
ground for this is found in Earnest Ligon’s The 
Psychology of Christian Personality. In the Sixth 
Form first term the boys this year read and dis- 
cussed Fosdick’s On Being a Real Person, and in 
the second term Hyde’s Five Great Philosophies 


of Life and James Harvey Robinson’s The Mind 
in the Making. It is hoped that problems of 
personal adjustment may be resolved and, 
through an understanding of the great philoso- 
phies of the past, one’s own personal philosophy 
may be developed. 

We are not at all sure we have found the 
answer to our problem. It is extremely difficult 
to find suitable material for boys of the adoles- 
cent period, but we nevertheless feel we have 
made a beginning in our attempt to pass on to 
our boys ideas which will be helpful to them in 
formulating their own personal philosophies of 
life and giving them faith in the eternal verities, 
which may serve as an anchor in these difficult 
days. 

—E. LaurENcE SPRINGER, Headmaster. 


READING AT Pason Cuanran 


Developmental reading for all boys, not for 
a specialized few, is the program which has been 
used for some time at the William Penn Charter 
School and which furnishes its students with 
latest educational findings in this all-important 
field. 

With full appreciation of the necessity and 
value of reading ability from the lowest grades 
up, the plan emphasizes progressive develop- 
ment of all types — good readers, mediocre and 
poor. Both in the Junior School and the Middle 
School (which includes the ninth grade) special 
class work is given not only to assist boys whose 
reading ability may be low but to enable those 
who have no reading disability to reach higher 
levels of reading skill. Periods devoted entirely 
to this basic subject have a two-fold purpose, 
(1) to provide the newest techniques and latest 
information on reading, (2) to give practice ma- 
terial that will be immediately helpful to all. 
Special timed exercises for bettering speech and 
comprehension offer opportunity for each in- 
dividual to surpass his own previous record and 
to reach or exceed the class median. 

This entire specialized set-up is in the hands 
of competent instructors who have made reading 
skills and habits a matter of detailed study. 

—Wicsurt R. Watters. 





RESEARCH FOR PHYSICAL FITNESS 


War has focused attention on physical edu- 
cation, particularly on the measurement of 
physical condition, and an article on Physical 
Fitness in the Phillips (Andover) Bulletin, Jan- 
uary, 1944, written by the school physician, Dr. 
J. Roswell Gallagher, is most timely. He has 
been working since the fall of 1941 under a 
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Carnegie Corporation grant on methods of de- 


termining the dynamic fitness of youths and of 


estimating the conditioning value of various 
activities. He divides the Andover program of 
physical fitness into three component parts; 
Medical Fitness, Dynamic Fitness, and Motor 
Skills Fitness. 

Medical Fitness is determined by a thorough 
annual health examination which is, “‘a desirable 
and profitable procedure and an essential and 
basic part of the estimation of each boy’s Physical 
fitness.”” Reports are sent to parents, and every 
effort is made to see that each student achieves 
maximum medical fitness as soon as possible. 

Dynamic Fitness is determined by test and 
answers the question, ““What condition am I 
in?”’., On the premise that ability to do strenu- 
ous work can be measured only by actually do- 
ing strenuous work and that the rate at which 
the heart returns to normal after exercise is an 
excellent single index of a person’s condition, the 
Step Test (see The Research Quarterly, March, 
1943) has proved to be a valid, easily adminis- 
tered means of determining phy sical condition 
at any point of a boy’s training, and also a 
means of determining the efficiency of any con- 
ditioning program. In addition to the athletic 
program, each boy is sure to exercise all muscle 
groups through a daily half-hour body building 
program which consists of two runs and strenu- 
ous exercises done at a fast pace. The objective 
is to attempt to help each boy to his optimum 
(most favorable) dynamic fitness, to raise him 
occasionally to his maximum, and to avoid his 
minimum. 

Motor Skills Fitness concerns co-ordination, 
strength, and the skill to perform certain activi- 
ties. Tests to determine ability in this field in- 
clude rope climb, fence vault, standing broad 
jump, standing vertical jump, and swimming. 
Special instruction is given when boys are un- 
able to pass these tests. 

Dr. Gallagher admits that he is fortunate in 
having the administration at Andover willing to 
provide the time, equipment, and personnel to 
develop such a program, and he implies, and I 
second, that comparable programs should be 
found in all secondary schools. Certainly, every 
test contribution to Physical Education which 
adds validity and encourages standardization is 
an important one. For that reason, whether 
your present program parallels or differs from 
Dr. Gallagher’s, you would do well to study his 
article carefully. 

—Hersert G. Sroxincer, President, 
N. E. Preparatory School Athletic Council. 


OFFICERS CHOSEN FOR CENTRAL STATES 
ASSOCIATION 


At the meetings of the Private Schools Asso- 
ciation of the Central States, held at the Univer- 
sity Club, Chicago, March 23, 24, and 25, the 
following officers were elected: President, F. 
Alden Shaw, Detroit Country Day School; Vice- 
President, O. N. Wing, Central YMCA College 
High School, Chicago; Secretary (re-elected), 
Colonel B. B. Bouton, Howe Military School, 
Howe, Ind.; Treasurer, E. Francis Bowditch, 
Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for 1944-45 
are: Major E. W. Tucker (retiring president), 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo.; R. W. 
McGill, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio; James O. Wood, Chicago Latin School. 
Eleven schools have been admitted to member- 
ship during the past year. It is interesting to 
note that the new president, F’. Alden Shaw, is 
the contributor of an account of the Essentialist 
Movement, to this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
ScHoo. BuL.erin, and that the new treasurer, 
E. Francis Bowditch, is the author of How 
Dare We Be Complacent!, published in the April 
BULLETIN. 


News 1n GENERAL 

The Commonwealth Fund, of which Dr. 
Lewis Perry, Principal of Phillips Exeter Aca- 
demy, is a director, has spent $41,000,000 for 
the public welfare in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, including $1,555,000 disbursed during the 
year 1943. The 25th annual report of the 
Foundation, established by the late Mrs. Stephen 
V. Harkness, shows that $28,000,000 has been 
given to promote physical and mental health. 
In the field of medical research, one-half of 41 
current scientific investigations financed by the 
Fund are related to war industries. They in- 
clude a survey to determine the needs of men re- 
jected or discharged from the Army for psychia- 
tric disabilities according to the New York 
Herald-Tribune. In addition, the Fund has 
given more than $1,000,000 to war relief. Tem- 
porary suspension of fellowships for British 
graduates because of the war has resulted in the 
establishment of 18 fellowships for Latin Ameri- 
can physicians and public health workers, pro- 
viding a year of post-graduate study in the 
United States. According to a report of the 
Directors, the Fund has helped build, equip 
and maintain 14 rural hospitals in 12 states. 
The largest disbursements besides that for war 
relief for the past year were $120,252 for educa- 
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tion, $176,363 for rural hospitals, $273,535 for 
public health, and $137,248 for mental hygiene. 

The Commonwealth Fund will eventually 
receive one-half of the $54,000,000 trust fund 
left by Edward S. Harkness who died in 1940. 





Dr. Lewis Perry, Principal of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a member of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Mary- 
land, for 1944. Dr. Perry will meet with the 
Board on Monday, April 17, and sessions of the 
Board will be held daily during that week. It 
has been suggested by the Navy Department 
that some of the functions of the Board might 
well be prescribed as follows: (a) To report upon 
the adequacy and condition of the physical 
equipment; (b) To recommend changes in the 
physical equipment that may be considered 
necessary or advisable; (c) To report upon the 
curriculum and to recommend such changes in 
method or practice that may be considered de- 
sirable; (d) To report on the general state of 
morale and discipline, and any other matters 
relating to the Academy that the Board may 
decide to consider. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy has just re- 
ceived approximately $225,000 from the estate 
of Richmond Talbot, ’92, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
who died on May 26, 1932. This sum is to be 
known as the Richmond Talbot Scholarship 
Fund, the income of which is to be used “for 
poor boys who may be in need of financial aid.” 





The second volume of The Phillips Exeter 
Science Review has just appeared. One article 
by Dr. Thurlo B. Thomas, Biology instructor, 
deals with the eye of vertebrates, and humans, 
the physiology, function and common defects of 
the eyes in humans and other vertebrates. 
Leland E. Holly, 2d, a Senior, contributes an 
article on the industrial applications of X-ray 
equipment. The editor-in-chief of the magazine, 
Bertrand T. Whitehead, a Senior, presents a 
treatise upon Alfred Bernhard Nobel. The re- 
mainder of the issue is filled with scientific news, 
local and national. 


A large part of the March Asheville School 
Alumni Magazine is devoted to an appreciation 
of the career of P. G. Coffey, for thirty-five years 
a member of the faculty. 





WHAT THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, The Laurel School 


CURRICULUM AND ORGANIZATION 

Every student graduated from The Chapin 
School must now take American History, either 
the old one-year course, which has been con- 
tinued, or the new two-year course which has 
been planned after consideration of the outlines 
submitted by the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies. In the two-year course, the 
first year covers the ground from the Age of 
Discovery through the Period of Reconstruction 
after the Civil War. The second year begins 
with the recovery after the Civil War and reaches 
the problems of the immediate present. The 
chronological approach is combined with the 
topical treatment of different subjects. The 
greater amount of time has been allowed for a 
more generous treatment of special topics. For 
example, over a month was allotted to the study 
of the Constitution, ample time to the study of 
the government of the city and of the state, and 
sufficient time for at least an introduction to 
the theory of economics. It is interesting to 
note that for next year there is but one student 


who has not adjusted her problems so that she 
can take the two-year course. 





The Lincoln School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, has this year co-operated with the World 
Affairs Council of Rhode Island in “World 
Affairs Week,” with the Committee of Juniors 
in the Foreign Policy Association, and in the 
Rhode Island Seminar on Human Relationships. 





The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Connec- 
ticut, has made a particular effort with Current 
Events this year. The school has been divided 
into small classes which meet once a week for 
lectures and discussion. All the girls subscribe 
to The American Observer, which has been a 
helpful guide. For the last three years the school 
has required American History for graduation, 
and feels that this also has increased the girls’ 
knowledge and understanding of present day 


problems, in which they are very much inter- 
ested. 
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The Mathematics Department of Graham- 


Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, has intro- 
duced a course in Navigation. They secured the 
services of a sea captain who carries a Master’s 
License for the seven seas and is a member of 
the Merchant Marines. He taught the use of 
the sextant and celestial navigation. 





At the Columbus School for Girls the objec- 
tive is to keep the curriculum on as normal a 
basis as possible during wartime. The school 
has departed from this basis in only two in- 
stances. One is an intensified emphasis upon 
public speaking. Every girl in the Upper School 
has given at least one speech in chapel during 
the year, and the Debate Club has conducted 
several forums on current topics. This training 
has been found invaluable. This year also the 
work of the Physical Education department has 
been extended, and regular hours in rhythmic 
dancing have been required for the entire Upper 
School. A further addition to the curriculum 
next year will be a fourth year of Spanish. 





The Board of Trustees of the Mary C. 
Wheeler School, Providence, appointed a School 
Relations Committee and an Undergraduate 
Activities Committee to function during the 
current school year. The School Relations Com- 
mittee served as a closer link between the parents 
and the school faculty and trustees. It was de- 
signed to encourage constructive suggestions, 
and proved useful in bringing to the staff and 
to the trustees ideas of considerable value to the 
school. It aids in interpreting the school to 
parents, and acts as a consulting committee for 
others interested in the school. The Under- 
graduate Activities Committee is designed to 
study and plan events of a social and athletic 
nature. The committee has planned a tea dance 
for the Eighth Grade, held on February the 
twelfth, and another for the Ninth and Tenth 
Grades on January the twenty-ninth. They 
also had charge of a dance for the Seniors and 
Juniors on January the twenty-second. 





During the past year the girls of the Upper 
School at Nightingale-Bamford have assumed 
greater responsibility for many of the activities 
of the school. This has been accomplished 
through the work of committees that plan and 
carry through their programs with the co-op- 
eration of one or two faculty members serving 
on each committee. These committees have 


handled such matters as: the clerical work of the 
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library; the programs for Assemblies; the plan- 
ning for and obtaining educational movies; the 
management of fire drills; service in the Science 
Laboratory; maid service at the front door; the 
appearance of the building; and war conserva- 
tion of heat, lights, water, and paper. 

Through the work of these committees the 
girls have had greater participation in the daily 
running of the school, which has increased their 
interest in its life and welfare, and, in turn, the 
girls have grown in their ability to take respon- 
sibility and to carry through a program to its 
final phase. 





Westridge School has tried this year a new 
solution for its morning assemblies. Four days 
a week the high school meets at nine o’clock as 
a unit with the faculty for a fifteen-minute 
period. The headmistress conducts one of these 
assemblies; another is led by a faculty member, 
while two assemblies are conducted by a member 
of the Senior class chosen by a Senior committee. 
Following a hymn and prayer, there is a reading 
of some kind, the most rewarding having been 
letters from boys in the armed forces. School 
announcements by faculty and students close 
the period. 


On Tuesdays the forty-five-minute periods 
are somewhat shortened to allow an Assembly, 
immediately following recess, of half an hour. 
The entire school takes part, from first grade 
through High School. Programs are planned by 
the different departments, giving an opportunity 
for the whole school to appreciate what is going 
on in the various groups. Emphasis is placed 
not on performance, but on sharing of interest- 
ing activities. A sense of school unity has been 
fostered and admiration of the older girls by the 
little ones has been countered by appreciation 
by the high school of the fine things the younger 
girls are contributing. The assembly is followed 
by flag-raising in front of the school. Some of 
the Tuesday assembly programs have been as 
follows: 


Bond Sale Rally, conducted by A. W. V. S. 


Four programs of songs of different nations, given by 
music students. 


Stories receiving honorable mention in contest for 
school year-book. 

Community sing. 

Latin play written and acted by 10th grade. 

Fifth and Sixth Grade demonstration of work for 


Red Cross. 
Original ballads. 


Physiography class — description of volcanic action. 








SPEAKERS AND LECTURE COURSES 


Believing that America must prepare the 
ground for an enduring peace by gaining a better 
understanding of races and nations of the world, 
Emma Willard School included in its 1943-44 
program of lectures representatives of other 
races, as well as interpreters of the art of other 
nations. In the fall Princess Paul Sapieha 
(author of Polish Profile) spoke on “Books as a 
Bridge Between Two Worlds,” suggesting cer- 
tain books which would acquaint readers with 
the peoples of China and Russia. . . Soon after, 
Miss Margaret Walker, negro poet, read from 
her book For My People. Miss Walker’s subse- 
quent visit to classes enabled students to dis- 
cuss with her the struggle that she had por- 
trayed in verse. Early in 1944, Miss Eunice H. 
Avery continued the study of colored races in 
America in her lecture entitled “Negro Ameri- 
cans in a Global World.”’ Both speakers pointed 
up the work of the history classes which had 
been studying different races. . Liu Liang- 
Mo of United China Relief came to Emma 
Willard as a spokesman for new China, while 
Miss Vasanthe Rama Rau, Wellesley student, 
answered many questions on “India Today” 
when she spent a weekend on the campus. 
Lecture recitals were given by John Jacob Niles, 
authority on American folk songs; and Gustave 
Ferrari, Swiss authority on the folk songs of 
France. Mrs. Bertha Fanning Taylor, art his- 
torian, traced the origin and influence of the 
Impressionist painters of France on modern 
Spanish and American art. . . . Captain Mil- 
dred H. McAfee, director of the WAVES and 
president of Wellesley College, and Miss Mary 
E. Woolley, president emeritus of Mount Hol- 
yoke, were invited to Emma Willard to conduct 
regular Sunday vesper services but remained to 
talk informally with students. 

Other speakers appearing during the year 
included author Emily Kimbrough (Our Hearts 
Were Young and Gay); Miss Florence A. Risley; 
Comdr. H. B. Southworth, U.S.N.; William M. 
Vermilye; and James Stokley (Research De- 
partment, General Electric Company).  In- 
vited to share the lectures with students and 


faculty were alumnae, trustees and parents of 
students. 





One of the most interesting developments 
at Springside School, Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, this year has been the working out of 
weekly group Assemblies, the programs for which 
have been planned by joint student and faculty 


committees. The Junior-Senior group started 
with the idea of learning more about some of 
the United Nations, and therefore invited speak- 
ers on Latin America, Norway, Russia, India 
and Syria. From this beginning they moved on 
to a study of Minority Groups in Philadelphia; 
then, in Lent, into a study of the beliefs of the 
Jewish Church, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the Protestant Church. They will end the 
year with a series of discussion meetings, jointly 
presided over by a Protestant clergyman, a 
Jewish rabbi and a negro, with an address by 
Dr. Howard Thurman of Howard University 
as the climax to the year. The development of 
student thinking, their deepening understand- 
ing, increased awareness, and real concern have 
been most interesting, as they have led them- 
selves through these steps without initial plan 
or realization that they were developing the 
fundamental bases of real tolerance. 





Among the speakers at Columbus School for 
Girls this year were Dr. Michael Coleman of 
All Hallows Church, London; Miss Estelle 
Carver of the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven; and President Katharine E. McBride 
of Bryn Mawr. Last year’s Commencement 
speaker was President Kennith I. Brown of 
Dennison University, and at this year’s Com- 
mencement the speaker will be The Honorable 
Carl Hambro, President of the League of 
Nations. 





Dr. Carl H. Kopf, of the Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston, will speak at the sixtieth Com- 
mencement of Lincoln School, Providence, 
Rhode Island, on June 8th. 





The Ethel Walker School has had many in- 
teresting lectures in the course of the year. 
Outstanding have been those of Miss Margaret 
Speer, recently returned from China on the 
Gripsholm, Mr. Liu Liang-mo of the United 
China Relief, and Professor Kotschnig of Smith 
College. There have also been well-known 
clergymen as Sunday speakers, among them 
Lieutenant Commander Leslie Glenn from the 
Midshipman’s Training School in New York, 
Bishop Dallas of New Hampshire, and Dr. 
Theodore Speers of the Central Presbyterian 
Church in New York. The Commencement 


speaker will be the Reverend Doctor Arthur 
Lee Kinsolving. 
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An introductory course in psychology, offered 
in 1942-43 as Child Development and in 1943-— 
44 as Introduction to Psychology, is part of 
Dana Hall’s effort to help its students acquire 
the basic knowledge and skills in inter-personal 
relationships and the rudiments of mental hy- 
giene. While the course has been accepted for 
credit by certain colleges and its content serves 
to some degree as preparation for later work in 
academic psychology, the chief purpose of the 
course is to assist students in happier, better 
integrated and more effective living. Twenty- 
four students have been enrolled each year, all 
seniors and sub-collegiates. ... Taught by a 
practicing psychologist and a biologist on the 
school staff, the course has aroused and sus- 
tained a high degree of student interest. In- 
dividual conferences between students and in- 
structors are arranged in which problems of 
teacher-student relationships, family tensions 
and minor personality difficulties are discussed. 
Students report that these interviews have been 
extremely valuable. ... Ten students have 
chosen topics in psychology for their senior 
English source themes, and the titles of these 
suggest the practical nature of the course ma- 
terials: “Children in War Time,” “The Mental 
Hygiene Movement Today,” “Publit Attitudes 
Toward Problems of Mental Health,” ‘“Re- 
medial Schools for Problem Children,’ “New 
Concepts and Methods of Discipline of Children 
in the Home,” “Juvenile Delinquency,” “The 
Psychology of Morale,” etc. . . . Practical ex- 
perience with young children is provided by 
arrangements with the Tenacre School, where 
class members serve as volunteers on the play- 
ground and in story telling... . It is hoped 
that eventually the course may be expanded to 
include every student in the school, so that all 
will become aware in general terms at least of 
the many aids which modern psychology has to 
offer for the better management of one’s daily 


life. 





SPECIAL Events 

Last year the Calhoun School, New York, 
broke away from its traditional Commencement 
program by not engaging a speaker. The pro- 
gram was planned by the Senior Class of thirty- 
two girls. The class was divided into five com- 
mittees, each of which prepared a speech. Two 
honor students, the salutatorian and the vale- 
dictorian, greeted the guests of the evening and 
bade farewell to the school in the traditional 


manner, but both speeches were woven into the 
general theme. The subject, in this first experi- 
mental type of commencement, was “School 
life in a world of violent change.” The subject 
was introduced by the salutatorian, who ex- 
plained that it would be developed chronologi- 
cally, presenting school events against a back- 
ground of world events. The next five speakers 
gave a history of the class, referring now and 
then to what was going on in the larger world 
at the same time. The valedictorian, a German 
refugee student, gave an inspired talk, de- 
scribing what being an American student meant 
to her after the growing terror in the Old World. 
This year the subject will be, ““The Re-educa- 
tion of German Youth.” Music to harmonize 
with the theme has been selected. The Seniors 
are enthusiastic about the project, and are ex- 
pected to present another creditable and inter- 
esting program. 





The students of the Graham-Eckes School 
made an unusual record in the Fourth War Loan 
Drive. They began with the idea of selling 
enough war bonds to purchase a Graham-Eckes 
jeep for the front. In less than two hours they 
had filled the quota for one jeep, in twenty-four 
hours they had collected $10,000, and in three 
weeks their total was $210,000. The girl who 
led the bond sales brought in $54,000. 





On March 3rd, the Seventh Grade of Laurel 
School presented before the entire school ‘“Han- 
sel and Gretel,” an operetta adapted from Hum- 
perdinck’s opera by Berta Elsmith. The pro- 
duction was under the supervision of the music 
and dramatic departments, with the art depart- 
ment assisting the girls with the costuming and 
the sets. 





Lincoln School has purchased a large house 
and extensive grounds adjoining the hockey field 
and Nursery School, and will use them for social 
and recreational purposes next year. 


The Northampton School for Girls will again 
be organized into a land army this spring as it 
was last year. The whole school works every 
day, going out to the asparagus fields and the 
fruit orchards, pruning, cutting and cultivating 
in platoons of fifteen or twenty girls each. Dur- 
ing the asparagus season the entire school pro- 
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gram is changed so as to make possible this 
contribution to the Massachusetts farm pro- 
gram. ‘The school feels that the contribution 
made by the girls of the land army last year 
came back to them many fold in an increased 
appreciation of real values and real needs in the 
world today. 


Miss Ruth Cleveland has been elected to 
succeed Mrs. Gertrude Cornish Milliken as head 
of House in the Pines Schools, Norton, Mass. 
Mrs. Milliken, who founded House in the Pines 
in 1911, remains as president of the board of 
trustees. Miss M. Elizabeth Johndroe, A.B., 
Wellesley, succeeds Miss Cleveland as dean. 





WHAT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


St. THomas ScuHoo.t LancuaGe Course 

This year St. Thomas Choir School is includ- 
ing in its regular sixth-grade scholastic program 
a course in language study. The new course 
will be a basic foundation for the study of any 
language and will trace the development of words 
and the varieties of language usage, including 
Chinese, Egyptian, Persian, Arabic, Greek, 
Latin, the Romance languages, the Germanic 
languages, the development of the English and 
American languages — “all on a very elementary 
scale, of course!” They are also starting the 
regular study of languages with Spanish rather 
than with Latin, and find that this transition is 
not only more interesting, but also more effective. 

The boys publish the Joneer, an interesting 
mimeographed school paper which contains a 
variety of school news, articles, alumni notes 
and an exceedingly well written music column. 





Excursions Aip SociaL ScieNcE Course 

The lower school grades at Germantown 
Friends School make frequent excursions away 
from school to relate actual experience with 
social studies. The Junior Kindergarten went 
to the Chelten Avenue station to see a switch 
engine, and also to Valley Green to take turns 
riding in a horse-drawn cart belonging to a 
parent. The first grade took a walking trip of 
four blocks in Germantown, in connection with 
the building of a community project in their 
room. The third grade went to Grumblethorpe, 
Wyck, Carpenter’s Woods and to the Chew 
House. The fourth grade went to the Wissa- 
hickon, Carpenter’s Woods and to the Hamilton 
Paper Mill. “We find that trolley and train 
transportation works well.” 

The Frigate Bookshop held a book exhibit 
in the little library in November. Those i 
charge reported that there was much interest 
on the part of the children, and that their care- 
ful handling of books was better than it was last 


year — perhaps real evidence of help from the 
Book Assembly! The sixth grade gave an ex- 
cellent Book Week program, with each mem- 
ber of the class taking part. The program was 
in the form of a play written by one of the chil- 
dren and the class had made clever properties 
to represent book covers, posters and other 
properties. Another Book Week assembly was 
that in which each member from each section 
in the various grades represented a character 
from a book, the name of which the school was 
asked to tell. 


CoME TO THE Fair! 

Eaglebrook School’s annual fair was held in 
the fall and gave the boys of the school an op- 
portunity to see an old-fashioned country fair 
with all the trimmings. The fair has always 
been held for the benefit of the Children’s Clinic 
of the Franklin County Hospital, which treats 
children of Franklin County free. There were 
exhibits by many farmers for whom the work- 
campers worked last summer. Contests in- 
cluded corn husking, pie-eating, wood chopping, 
catching the greased pig and many others. 
Lunch included hamburgers, corn chowder, 
squash pie and coffee. Apple cider made on the 
grounds was also for sale. A real New England 
auction was a part of the fair and many inter- 
esting articles were knocked down to eager bid- 
ders. One prize “buy” was an old clock which 
started to run when the back was taken off. 
Live and domestic stock were raffled off, but the 
Hearth does not tell us what was done with the 
animals purchased by the boys. The fair ended 
with a football game with Deerfield Academy. 





Rectory Receives Girr 
The fall issue of the Rectory News of the 
Rectory School announced the gift of a fund 
for the building of a new infirmary. The fund 
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is the gift of the President of Rectory’s Board 
of Trustees, Mr. Morgan W. Rogers, father of 
Morgan Witter Rogers, Jr., of the class of 1942. 
The infirmary will be a memorial to Morgan 


Rogers, Jr., who died last summer. Five years 
ago a tentative plan for the future development 
of the school included an infirmary to take the 
place of the present adequate building which is 
inconvenient only because of its location. The 
new building will make it possible to go to and 
from the infirmary without exposure to the 
weather and will give Rectory a thoroughly 
modern and well equipped adjunct. 





Grosse Pointe “Dotncs” 

Mr. Lambert F. Whetstone, Headmaster of 
the Grosse Pointe Country Day School writes: 
“We can safely enumerate the following activi- 
ties in connection with war work: 


1. Of course, emphasis on the science and 
mathematics courses. 


First Aid class. 


Nr 


3. Physical Fitness program—enlarged and 
more time given to it. 


4. Junior Red Cross tie-up, girls making 
all sorts of articles such as afghans, 
sweaters, art posters, etc. 


mn 


Many girls tied up definitely with the 
Junior A. W. V. S. and taking an active 
part in that work. 


6. Considerable interest in the Motor Corps 
of the Junior Red Cross. All in all, my 
problem is to keep each youngster’s in- 
terest centered in one activity.” 





Cotor CEREMONY 

New boys at the Fay School are sworn in to 
the colors, each boy in the school belonging to 
one of the two color groups, the Reds and the 
Whites. At the ceremony the boys take the 
school oath: “On my honor as a gentleman I[ 
will do my best to support and obey the school’s 
codes and customs; uphold the school’s and 
Color’s honor by being brave and honest; do 
my duty to God and my country.” 


Emerson ECHOES 
The Emerson School at Exeter reports in its 
winter issue of Echoes a picture of life in the 
school, with interesting articles written by the 
boys on sports, Sunday vesper services, and 





Christmas festivities. One article advised the 
boys to bring back to school heavy clothes for 
the New England winter season. 





Art Exuisits 

The exhibitions in the main hall of the lower 
school building of the Lincoln School at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, have been particularly 
noteworthy this year. They have followed the 
lines of historical study in the different grades 
and have included hobbies and handiwork of 
mothers and fathers, grandmothers and grand- 
fathers, as well as of the children themselves. 





BetmMont Hii Reports 


The Belmont Hill lower school presented a 
Nativity Play at the Christmas season which 
was unusually successful. Directed by Mr. John 
Funk and Mr. Elliott Forbes, the costumes and 
set were in a conventionalized treatment of the 
Renaissance. The simple motif and the music 
were based on old French carols. Boys assisted 
in preparing the costumes and set. 

In the shop, the work this year has been 
done in co-operation with the Junior Red Cross. 
The boys have been making articles which can 
be of immediate use ‘in local hospitals for the 
wounded. By using simple jigs, it has been 
possible to turn out a really worth-while number 
of splints, lap boards, cribbage games, checker 
boards, puzzles and ping-pong paddles. The 
collection of nickles and dimes for the War Fund 
has seemed a pale substitute for this type of 
creative effort. 





ENRICHED CuRRICULUM AT CHOATE 


The lower school curriculum at the Choate 
School has a particularly rich addition to the 
regular mathematics, English, language and 
social science courses in its work in Art, Science, 
Shop and Music. Special attention is given to 
these courses and their importance in the whole 
work of the boy is stressed. Time is given to 
make the work here not a part-time appendage 
to the course but a real opportunity for boys to 
do special work in the subjects. The Paul Mel- 
lon Science Hall contains a fine laboratory for 
the use of lower school boys. The campus 
serves as an arboretum for work in nature study. 
Extra time is allowed for boys who wish to 
specialize in shop work. In Art, each boy is 
given opportunity to bring out his talents. 
Each student formulates his own definition of 
music in a course designed to approach music 
not only as an art but as a science as well. 
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STUDENT CREATIVE WRITING 

The Buckley School Dawn contains the best 
selection of creative writing by boys this editor 
has read in recent years. Articles by boys from 
the primary grades through the senior grades 
show an appreciation for good writing and a nice 
sense of style. Poetry, prose, letters and articles 
are included, and we recommend to all faculty 
advisers a reading of the Buckley publication. 
It should prove an inspiration to them as well 
as to English teachers. 





THE AIKEN “‘KNIGHT”’ 


Another fine student publication which has 
come to this desk is the Aiken Knight, published 
by the boys of the Aiken Preparatory School. 
We quote from the editorial, “Semper Virilis,” 
written by Fletcher Riley: 


“Here at Aiken we realize that we must have more 
than a knowledge of ‘reading, writing and arithmetic’ 
as our training for the future we will live in. We must 
have definite and tangible ideals to strive for. Such an 
ideal is a peaceful post-war world. 


Naturally we are now learning to be good sports 
and to see a job through without hesitating. There is, 
however, one thing even more important than these, it 
is being able to know right from wrong and to have the 
courage to do the right not only in small every day oc- 


currences but in the larger decisions we will have to make 
in later life. 


“The only good thing that can be said for the present 
war is that people have been forced to see more clearly 
the effects of right and wrong in world affairs. In re- 
building the world after the war, education will be an 
important factor. Knowledge tempered with a will to 
act fairly and rightly will be ail important. It is because 
of this that we have worked harder than ever before.” 





Music FEstTIVvAL 


The music department of Collegiate School 
is again planning and preparing a program of 
songs for boys of the lower school as well as the 
high school for a gala concert in April with seven 
other schools of the Guild of Independent 
Schools of New York. Under the direction of 
Mr. Hugh Ross, Director of the Schola Can- 
torum, the boys and girls will sing before parents 
and friends for the benefit of the Greater New 
York Fund. Started some years ago with a 
concert at Carnegie Hall by some _ twenty 
schools, the group this year is smaller but is 


being carried on by interested schools. Record- 
ings of the first concert were made and are played 
in Music Appreciation courses at many schools. 

Collegiate is also announcing the opening of a 
Nursery School in September at Park Avenue 
and Eighty-ninth Street for three and four-year- 
olds. This will add to the pre-school group 
which now consists of a five-year-old class at the 
present lower school building. 





AERONAUTICS FOR FESSENDEN 

The science course at Fessenden School gives 
boys of the seventh grade an opportunity to 
study the subject dearest to the hearts of the 
present generation of young students, the air- 
plane. An elementary treatment of the prin- 
ciples of aeronautics is a part of the regular gen- 
eral science course in that grade, and reports 
are that interest in that subject has been ex- 
ceedingly good. 





DexTeER REPORTS 


The Headmaster of the Dexter School, 
Brookline, Mass., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Miss Grace Seale as the Director of the 
primary department. . . . The third season of 
the Dexter Day Camp will be held at the school 
from June 5-30. 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ OWN LIST OF 
FAVORITE BOOKS (1940) 


May we remind you that the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Lists of Favorite Books (for sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade boys, and for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade girls) are admirable supplements 
to the Board’s Junior and Senior Booklists? 


A unique feature of these lists is the fact that 
they were actually constructed by boys and girls in 
private schools. They include both old and new 
books, and titles are classified according to type. 
Many of our members report that children show 
genuine interest in books chosen as favorites by 
their own contemporaries. 


Boys’ Own List of { member price ....... 15c 
Favorite Books: \ non-member price... .20c 
Girls’ Own List of ) member price ....... 12c 
Favorite Books: non-member price... .15c 


Cost of mailing additional. 
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THE LIBRARIANS TALK 


By Willard Thorp, Princeton University 
Chairman, Program of Study in American Civilization 


The setting was familiar: the packed elevator, 
the crowded corridor (a little politics being 
transacted in the corners), teachers trying to 
make up their minds which session to attend, 
the anxious chairman (we were late beginning), 
the speakers peeking at their notes. 

The performance was new. I have been at- 
tending such professional gatherings for a good 
many years, but this is the first one — I swear 
it — where everyone present wanted to talk and 
nearly everyone did. In no time at all ideas 
were flashing as rapidly from the floor as from 
the speakers’ table. 

The subject of the session was “Books as 
Bullets and Beacons,” which was assumed to 
mean: how much are school boys and girls read- 
ing books about the War and the world to be, 
what kind of books appeal to them, what should 
they be encouraged to read? We did talk about 
this subject— some. (I say “we” though I 
tried my best to edge into the conversation but 
could never find a vacant moment.) 

Miss Flexner, Readers’ Adviser at the New 
York Public Library, wanted to know how much 
the future leaders of the country are now, in 
school, reading and talking about the post-war 
world. This question fell neatly into Mr. Mc- 
Pherson’s lap. He did not believe that boys in 
school are reading enough about the War and 
he felt that school librarians ought to encourage 
them. He had ways and means to propose. 

Miss Scoggin, Librarian of the Nathan Straus 
Branch of the New York Public Library, asked 
(with seeming innocence) what a war book is. 
By this time the kibitzers on the floor had begun 
to warm up and she was showered with answers. 
She then threw a little more fat into the brisk 
fire by asking why so few students from the 
private schools ever come into a public library. 

The responses to her query provided some of 
the most fruitful discussion of the afternoon. 
Statements of experience and suggestions for 
achieving co-operation between librarians in 
private schools and public libraries came from 
all corners. 

To get the argument back in the groove — 
though no one minded that it was running wild 
— Mrs. Aird, the Chairman, called on Mr. Og- 
den, Executive Director of the Council on Books 
in Wartime, to explain the work of the Council 
in choosing books for the armed forces. His too- 
brief account of the machinery and his anec- 


dotes about soldier and sailor response evoked 
many questions which had to be cut off because 
the hour glass was emptying. Miss Hansen, 
Associate Director of the Library School of Pratt 
Institute, could only begin to tell how she and 
her colleagues try to train young librarians in 
reader guidance, so they may be of particular 
use to society in helping young people think 
about the world’s future. 

The time was up. I had not asked my ques- 
tion, though I had seen my chance at last in 
Miss Hansen’s subject. The insistent question 
I had wanted to throw into the discussion was 
(and still is): how can a student be taught to 
recognize a phony book? How can he learn to 
tell a real beacon from a false light, a’ working 
bullet from a dud? 

Is there a teacher who is not aware of the 
ease with which students are taken in by the 
seemingly true? One of the great problems the 
individual in our time faces is the difficulty of 
escaping the propaganda of bad causes. Millions 
of dollars are cunningly employed to delude us 
into taking as gospel what we see on the printed 
page or the screen or hear in the air. It some- 
times seems to me that the central concern of 
education is the training of students to be wary. 

During our session I kept thinking of an ex- 
perience I had had the day before. With a 
former student of mine, now in uniform, I had 
seen a newsreel in which a well-known radio 
commentator had presented under the guise of 
solid fact, forced at us by the persuasiveness of 
a million-dollar voice, a vicious attack on the 
Government’s program to control inflation in 
wartime. His rhetoric skirted treason. My 
student friend was not disturbed by the per- 
formance. He was not, I am glad to say, much 
moved by the appeal, but he did not notice how 
insidious and how calculated it was. 

How can we make our students begin to be 
wary? It is not enough to recommend this book 
and to discourage the reading of that one. Be- 
fore long they will have to judge for themselves. 
And there are many who will be only too glad 
to continue to choose and judge for them. 

This is the word I wanted to edge into that 
two-hour session of continuously exciting debate. 
Would the Librarians at some future session 
care to discuss ways of making students wary? 
If they will, I promise to keep as quiet in meet- 
ing as, unwillingly , I was this time. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND OFFICER TRAINING 
A REPORT ON A QUESTIONNAIRE 
By John F. Gummere 


Headmaster, 


Reports on 28,000 independent-school alumni 
who are in the ‘armed services, show that, if 
men in the Army or Navy specialized programs 
are not included, sixty-seven percent are com- 
missioned officers. Only eight percent of all 
men in service are officers according to the latest 
figures available in the “World Almanac.” 

The reports were secured in response to a 
questionnaire that was sent to all non-military 
boys’ schools which are members of the Second- 
ary Education Board, and which have enroll- 
ments of 100 or more, and grant a secondary- 
school diploma. 

The idea of making this study came from a 


discussion among the Headmasters of three 
Philadelphia-district schools: Episcopal Aca- 
demy, Haverford School, and William Penn 


Charter School. It was found that these three 
schools had accurate records of 1,777 alumni in 
service. When the figures were broken down 
they showed that 347 of these men were in some 
special branch of training such as Army Officers’ 


William Penn Charter School 


Candidate School, Marine Special Reserve 
Training, Navy V-12, V-5, or R.O.T.C. They 
showed that more than 95% of the men from 
these schools who tried for the A-12 or V-12 
qualified on the intelligence tests. 

They 


also showed that of the other 1,430 
alumni, 


regardless of age considerations, 1,089 
actually were commissioned officers. This is 
slightly more than 76%. This figure was so 
startlingly higher than the average of eight per- 
cent of officers in all the services, referred to 
above, that an investigation of the situation in 
other schools seemed worth while. 


Forty schools were able to submit complete 
and accurate figures; these, as already stated, 
showed an officer percentage of 67. They also 
showed a similar success of more than 95% of 
candidates in the A-12 or V-12 intelligence tests. 

One may therefore say with conviction that 
the product of the independent schools is living 
up to what may be expected of it. 





PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
SPRING MEETING 


Private schools should, in their own interest, 
get to work on the business of bettering their 
relations with the press, said Dr. Benjamin Fine, 
education editor of the New York Times, in an 
address before the spring meeting of the Private 
School Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia re- 
cently. The schools and their supporters know 
the important role they are playing in America, 
he said, but the public does not; and it should 
be better informed. 

Improved public relations in the private 
schools (the speaker favors the use of the word 
independent rather than private) was one in a 
series of five points which Dr. Fine proposed as 
a school platform for the post-war world. The 
other planks include a revised curriculum based 
at least in part on the discoveries made by the 
army teaching programs during the war, a pos- 
sible reduction in extra-curricular activities when 
accelerated programs must be continued, better 
motivation for all courses, and less of the “ivory- 


tower” thinking which has retarded develop- 
ment in many schools. 

An unusual feature of the Spring meeting 
was the arrangement of the afternoon panel 
meetings to cut across subject fields for the first 
time. Only five meetings were held, all with 
large attendance. Two of these meetings were 
devoted to various problems of the pre-school 
and elementary schools. A third, with a large 
panel of speakers, considered the general ques- 
tion of the place of the arts in the private school 
curriculum. 


PANEL ON Race RELations 

A fourth panel had to do with the problem 
of education for better race relations. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Dr. Daniel A. Brooks, prin- 
cipal of the Reynolds School in Philadelphia, 
who approached the problem from the ethical 
point of view: we must justify segregations of 
races only when the purpose behind such sep- 
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arations can be justified in practice. An ex- 
tended question period, led by Mr. Stuyvesant 
Barry, of the Episcopal Academy, brought out 
many "practical suggestions for ways in which 
active interest in the matter of tolerance may 
be implemented in the Philadelphia area. 

The fifth panel, which drew a large gather- 
ing, considered the important and highly de- 
batable problem of the position of the inde- 
pendent school in a post-war capitalistic order: 
the school being the training ground for the 
future leaders of the privileged class, which after 
the war will attempt to entrench itself once 





again in spite of pressures in other directions. 
This panel, under the leadership of Mr. Carroll 
T. Brown of the Westtown School, presented 
short talks by Mr. John L. Hunt of ‘the Haver- 
ford School, Mr. William A. Powel of Chestnut 
Hill Academy, and Mr. Brown. That many 
points of view were evident was seen in the en- 
suing discussion, which elicited many opinions 
without reaching final definition of the issues at 
stake. 

At the general meeting of the Association, Mr. 
Crosby E. Redman, of the Haverford School, 


was re-elected president for the coming year. 





WE RECOMMEND ... 


PRoGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

The serious-minded farm boy, with the wrong 
kind of rake, evidently scanning the heavens for 
rain clouds, appears in the April i issue of Pro- 
GRESSIVE EpucaTION just at a time when this 
year’s crop of farm labor literature begins to 
haystack into formidable proportions. If, after 
experiences of last year, you still have farm 
projects and labor camps filed in the depart- 
ment of utter confusion as have we, you will 
want to read this issue. It will confirm your 
opinion of the undebatable value of farm ex- 
perience, and the undercurrent of displeased 
farmers, tomato fights and wolves howling on 

camp doorsteps (how are you going to pay $10 

a week board with 65c worth of string beans a 
day or how many quarts of berries at 5c each 
goes into what?). That will at least warn you. 
Ve shall now cross our gloomy fingers and open 
this year’s circulars. P.S.:— organization def- 
initely better! 

Whenever the problem of educating the 
young seems almost too much for us, we like to 
contemplate the subject of adult education, and 
we are grateful when ProGrEssivE EpucaTIon 
includes an article like that of Stella Hartwig, 
a union member, who tells what her oppor- 
tunity to attend the Wisconsin School for 
Workers at the University of Wisconsin meant 
to her. We have never found much use for the 
word poignant, but in our vocabulary this is 
poignant. “It was a major event in a drab 
existence of factory piece work at times enlivened 
by escapes into haphazard reading and contem- 
plation of owning a fur coat. 

Just over the throes of forming a student 
government, we were interested in the article on 


self-government by Richard Welling, who has 
backed this movement since 1904. Training for 
the co-operation necessary in a democracy must 
come not from words, Mr. Welling thinks, but 
from action. Through self-government the 
habit of “this is our school” will turn into “‘this 
is our town, our state, our federal government.” 
Mr. Welling decries the autocratic, dictatorial 
teacher who hampers and dominates the func- 
tioning of the student organization. We are as 
yet too inexperienced in the matter to know 
much about the functioning of self-government, 
but as far as organization is concerned all a 
school needs is one girl like Barbara. Barbara 
wanted self-government — we have self-govern- 
ment. And Mr. Welling would have hopes for 
our self-government because we have yet to 
find the adult who can dominate our friend 
Barbara. 

If you have helped in the education of any 
of C. Thurston Chase Jr’s. “4,000 British Am- 
bassadors,” you will have your own theory on 
the difference between British and American 
education, and you will be interested in his 
theory. He likes the young Britishers’ manners 
and poise; he likes the originality and initiative 
of our older boys and girls, so he makes a solu- 
tion as simply as cutting a piece of paper in two 
with scissors. The English system of careful 
training until eleven! The American system of 
self-expression after eleven! We cannot help 
but feel that Mr. Chase reckons without the 
English nanny. That old girl, expert and final 
authority on child training, cannot be disposed 
of as easily as by dismissing her with proper 
notice on an eleventh birthday. We doubt if 
She 


she will even be bombed out of England. 
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turns out a child that from the adult point of 
view is the most charming child to live with in 
the world, but, Mr. Chase, have you never felt 
that her influence was too deep-seated ever to 
be uprooted when a great boy or girl of sixteen 
or seventeen stands before you, with the ghost 
of Nanny at his shoulder, and politely echoes 


your opinions? “Yes, sir.” “No, sir.” “Cer- 
tainly, sir.” “Yes, sir.””. This, even when Nanny 
has been left behind for several years. 

My own theory is that we fail to teach man- 
ners because, teachers and parents alike, we all 
lack standards or rules for the behavior of our 
children. How shall a child of six behave, how 
shall a child of eight? My solution is that we 
send for Nanny and in a great parent-teachers’ 
meeting let her teach us all she knows — then 
firmly send her home. 

—Dorice N. Taytor, 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City. 





THE C.iassics 
About Memory 


Professor Sturtevant’s insistence (CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, Oct., 1943), on a more vigorous use of 
memory will meet with opposition from those 
who think and say that memory work should be 
reduced to a minimum. Personally, I do not 
know what the minimum could be in the learning 
of a language, in which what you know is what 
you remember. 

Those who plead for reduction of memory 
work and advocate the functional approach seem 
to forget that the functional method is just one 
way of memorizing. Repetition plus attention 
born of interest governs the functional method as 
certainly as it does any attempt to learn what is 
to be kept for future use. The functional 
method, as a technique, may be the best: it is 
nevertheless a technique of memorizing. All 
memorization is not by rote. 

The simple fact is that language study, to be 
successful, must take on a prodigious amount of 
memory work. True of all languages, this is 
particularly true of Latin. No one knows a lan- 
guage satisfactorily who does not remember a 
sufficient number of words and usages to read or 
speak the language. A language like Latin 
makes large demands on memory power; no ad- 
vantage is to be gained by concealing this fact 
from teacher or pupil. Nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
adverbs, with all their varied forms, to borrow 
an expression from the vernacular of schoolboy 
translation, must be “held by means of 
memory.” 





I fear that the discrediting of memorization is 
part of the soft educational policy about which 
earnest teachers talk bitterly in their public and 
private gatherings. Classicists should be the 
last persons to side with the advocates of soft- 
ness in education, for it has been our boast that 
one of the recommendations of our subject is 
that it toughens the intellectual fiber because of 
its difficulty. 

Now that the no-transfer theory has been 
given a severe jolt by increasing knowledge of 
the mind, we ought to be more confident about 
getting a hearing for our doctrine of the dis- 
ciplinary value of Latin. Many of us did not 
have to wait to learn from the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists that transfer does take place: we were 
sure that man is a unitary being and that what 
happens in one part of him is likely to have dif- 
fused effects. We did not think of the human 
mind as a departmentalized factory of mental 
products. Our observations of the results of 
teaching the classics had convinced us that the 
pupil got something out of the classical languages 
in addition to so much knowledge of Latin or 
Greek. 

We classicists talk and write a great deal 
about Cicero, but more teachers of Latin ought to 
read Cicero’s writings. If they do, they will find 
out that all educational psychology was not dis- 
covered by the professors of education in our 
teachers’ colleges. Cicero knew more than a 
little about educational psychology. He had a 
mind of fine quality which he carefully and ob- 
servingly trained under the direction of com- 
petent teachers. Consequently he was able to 
discourse about education from the vantage 
point of his experience in his own education and 
from that of other bright men whose efforts to 
achieve education came within his notice. Even 
if he could not have passed an examination in 
methods, as administered in a modern school of 
education, he knew much about the processes of 
education that might be profitably studied by 
educationists of our own day. 

Cicero was fully aware of the important part 
played by memory in the intellectual and prac- 
tical life of man. In Tusculan Disputations, | 
59, 60, he shows how highly he regarded mem- 
ory. So marvelous did this power seem to him 
that he was fain to classify it with things divine. 
To him the ordinary memories of men, not 
merely the exceptional retentive powers of some 
men, like Hortensius, were among the miracles of 
every-day life. He who seldom lacked words to 
record his impressions says that the memory of 
artisans and of professional men is so astounding 
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that he will not risk an analysis of it. Among 
the feats of human memory that aroused his 
puzzled admiration was the capacity of men to 
keep in store ready for instant use the vast num- 
ber of elements that go to make up a language. 
—P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





ENGLISH 


The English Fournal 


Two of the articles in the April issue deal with 
objective tests of reading ability. Both are in- 
teresting in detail; that very fact makes satis- 
factory review difficult if not impossible. One or 
two passing remarks, however, may be in order. 
The first of these articles, by Verna White and 
J. B. Enochs, Examiners in English for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, tells of the 
construction of the reading comprehension test 
for use by that group. The authors say that the 
group appointed to consider examinations in the 
field of English agreed to the following proposi- 
tion: “Of the four skills in English — reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening — only the first 
two could be tested satisfactorily within the 
limits of objective, machine-scorable tests. . . .” 
They promise a later article on the composition 
test. This writer is certainly anxious to see a 
test which is (a) objective, (b) machine-scorable, 
(c) valid as a measure of a person’s ability to 
write. 

The second article, by Frederick B. Davis, of 
the Cooperative Test Service, lists eight different 
reading skills which, he believes, reading tests 
should measure, says that most of the now- 
published reading tests fail to contain any appre- 
ciable attempt to measure half of these skills, 
and urges a more critical examination of what 
these tests may be expected to indicate. 

Another essay having to do with reading com- 
prehension, though not with the objective testing 
of it, is Poetical Paralysis, by Harry H. Wiggins. 
Mr. Wiggins is amusingly and justifiably irri- 
tated by editors of poetry anthologies who insist 
on prefacing each poem with a prose introduc- 
tion which summarizes the content of the poem. 
Speaking through his friend Alcott, Mr. Wig- 
gins states his belief that “all an introduction 
should do is put into the mind of the reader such 
information as is not discoverable in the poem 
itself, such as supplementary background, his- 
torical or biographical data, and circumstances 


*Harcourt, Brace and Co.; New York, 1942; p. 671. 





of composition, if these are pertinent.” On the 
whole, I agree, with the reservation that, in the 
case of a long and somewhat complicated work, a 
judicious introductory guide may be most help- 
ful. See, for instance, the introduction to “Tin- 
tern Abbey” in The College Survey of English 
Literature.* But while Mr. Wiggins was on the 
subject of exasperating editorship, I wish he had 
got around to my own pet peeve — the editor 
who asks questions instead of providing the ex- 
planatory material which it is his business to 
provide. Here, for instance, is a series of “‘notes,” 
taken from a school anthology of poetry, on the 
seventh stanza of “The Prisoner of Chillon” 
“126. nearer. In what sense? 135. years. 
Syntax? 136. pent, penned or confined. 150- 
151. And... cave. Why especially pitiful? 
154. foolish thought. Why foolish? 160. earth. 
Syntax? 163. murder’s fitting monument. How 
is the chain a fitting monument?” One explana- 
tory note, and that of doubtful usefulness, since 
“pent” is surely defined in any good dictionary; 
six questions. Quo usque tandem abutere. . . .? 


—Hucu Kino Waricut, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LipRARIES 

This year’s Public Relations Number of the 
Witson Lisrary BuLtetin (March) contained 
a good share of useful material. Articles with 
special value for school libraries included Verne 
Burnett’s How Librarians Can Use Public Re- 
lations, Matilde Kelly’s Display Your Wares, and 
Dorothy Waugh’s 4//-Inclusive Public Relations. 
The first article, after describing the best ways in 
which to find out what the public thinks of a 
service, stresses the fact that “‘public relations is 
primarily good morals and good manners. There 
are still folks who think of public relations as 
press agentry. More and more it is becoming 
understood that public relations is what you are, 
and do, and say, in relation to other human be- 
ings.”” Miss Kelly’s article discusses the most 
effective methods of creating displays, from the 
planning stage to the execution of three-dimen- 
sional posters, montages, and paper sculpture. 
It is a sound and compelling article. The third 
article is a detailed list, under nine headings, of 
“everything influencing relations with the pub- 
lic” at the Montclair Public Library, where Miss 
Waugh is Director of Public Relations. One 
finds in it items that serve to remind one of the 
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little drops of water that make the mighty ocean. 
Anyone can think of many other details peculiar 
to his own situation, — and therein lies the chief 
value of this list. 

Carrying on the same theme, we find in the 
March number of CoL_LEGE AND RESEARCH 
Liprariegs an article entitled From the Librarian’ s 
Office to the Faculty, by Frances Kemp, Li- 
brarian of Lake Erie College, which deals with 
one aspect of the publicizing of college library 
facilities, yet is almost equally applicable to 
larger school libraries. Topics treated are: per- 
sonal contact, notification of faculty members, 
book lists, memoranda regarding services, li- 
brary publications, notes in other publications, 
displays and bulletin boards, annual report, 
faculty meetings, library committee of faculty, 
meetings with academic departments, atten- 
dance at classes, and service co-ordinator. The 
article is based upon letters from forty-seven 
college librarians and is very encouraging in re- 
gard to the effectiveness of sound public rela- 
tions. A quote from Wellesley that readers may 
well note is: “I consider the annual report an 
educational document as well as source material 
on the library.” In conclusion Miss Kemp 
writes that “the librarians to whom this inquiry 
was sent felt that their personal conferences with 
faculty members were their best means for mak- 
ing the work of the library effective.” 

This discussion is followed by a list of services 
to the faculty as currently carried out at the 
College of William and Mary. Originally a part 
of an annual report, the list would seem to 
corroborate the Wellesley pronouncement above. 
It is worth study. 

So is COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LiBrarieEs. As 
many school librarians may know, it is pub- 
lished quarterly by the A. L. A. (Division of 
College and Reference Libraries) and often 
covers topics of concern to private school li- 
braries which are not covered elsewhere. We 
shall report it again. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 








The Executive Committee announces 
the election to membership in the Secondary 
Education Board of the following schools: 


Chatham Hall, Chatham, Virginia 
The Admiral Farragut Academy, 
Pine Beach, N. J. 























Mopern LAancuaGEs 
French Review 
March, 1944 

E. Hocking, Pronunciation and Silent Reading. 
“Any language instruction which seeks to mini- 
mize or postpone oral activities is only deceiving 
itself and the students, for such activities are 
inseparable from all foreign language activities, 
even silent reading.””’ Mr. Hocking sets out to 
prove this statement, — which strangely enough 
is a direct challenge to most language teaching in 
our country. 

Silent reading is merely a sort of reflection of 
spoken words, “‘sub-vocal articulation” as the 
psychologists call it. Mispronunciations of 
words, misplaced emphasis or unsuitable intona- 
tion occur in silent reading, as we all know. And 
these mistakes are serious obstacles to under- 
standing. If in the study of a foreign language 
no guide in pronunciation is given the student, he 
will make his own adaptations of English sounds 
to what he sees printed. The results will produce 
the barest approximation of intelligent reading. 

“The sound and the symbol are but two as- 
pects of the same thing: meaning.” And the 
symbol is one degree farther removed from 
meaning than the sound. The conclusion to be 
drawn is obvious. 

A. C. Turgeon, The Wayne University Speak- 
ers’ Bureau. Yo combat the unhappy results of 
France’s fall on the study of French, some enter- 
prising French teachers in Detroit organized a 
campaign. They sought to keep France alive in 
the minds of students and parents by means of 
frequent talks in French or in English on sub- 
jects pertaining to France. The results were 
gratifying to all. 


Modern Language Fournal 
March, 1944 

D. L. Bolinger, More on “Ser” and “Estar.” A 
further inquiry into the interesting and intricate 
question of the uses of these two Spanish verbs. 

E. Wills, Environmental Vocabulary. Seven 
pages of simple, useful Spanish vocabulary and 
expressions. 

M. Stinson, The Leaders of French Intellectual 
Life — At Home and in Exile. A brief summary 
of what has happened to well-known French 
writers and artists since the fall of France. 
Purely factual, this article will answer that oft- 
repeated question — what has happened to X? 

—Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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that he will not risk an analysis of it. Among 
the feats of human memory that aroused his 
puzzled admiration was the capacity of men to 
keep in store ready for instant use the vast num- 
ber of elements that go to make up a language. 
—P. J. Downine, 
The Browning School, 


New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 


Two of the articles in the April issue deal with 
objective tests of reading ability. Both are in- 
teresting in detail; that very fact makes satis- 
factory review difficult if not impossible. One or 
two passing remarks, however, may be in order. 
The first of these articles, by Verna White and 
J. B. Enochs, Examiners in English for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, tells of the 
construction of the reading comprehension test 
for use by that group. The authors say that the 
group appointed to consider examinations in the 
field of English agreed to the following proposi- 
tion: “Of the four skills in English — reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening — only the first 
two could be tested satisfactorily within the 
limits of objective, machine-scorable tests. ™ 
They promise a later article on the composition 
test. This writer is certainly anxious to see a 
test which is (a) objective, (b) machine-scorable, 
(c) valid as a measure of a person’s ability to 
write. 

The second article, by Frederick B. Davis, of 
the Cooperative Test Service, lists eight different 
reading skills which, he believes, reading tests 
should measure, says that most of the now- 
published reading tests fail to contain any appre- 
ciable attempt to measure half of these skills, 
and urges a more critical examination of what 
these tests may be expected to indicate. 

Another essay having to do with reading com- 
prehension, though not with the objective testing 
of it, is Poetical Paralysis, by Harry H. Wiggins. 
Mr. Wiggins is amusingly and justifiably irri- 
tated by editors of poetry anthologies who insist 
on prefacing each poem with a prose introduc- 
tion which summarizes the content of the poem. 
Speaking through his friend Alcott, Mr. Wig- 
gins states his belief that “all an introduction 
should do is put into the mind of the reader such 
information as is not discoverable in the poem 
itself, such as supplementary background, his- 
torical or biographical data, and circumstances 


*Harcourt, Brace and Co.; New York, 1942; p. 671. 


of composition, if these are pertinent.”” On the 
whole, I agree, with the reservation that, in the 
case of a long and somewhat complicated work, a 
judicious introductory guide may be most help- 
ful. See, for instance, the introduction to ““Tin- 
tern Abbey” in The College Survey of English 
Literature.* But while Mr. Wiggins was on the 
subject of exasperating editorship, I wish he had 
got around to my own pet peeve — the editor 
who asks questions instead of providing the ex- 
planatory material which it is his business to 
provide. Here, for instance, is a series of ‘“‘notes,” 
taken from a school anthology of poetry, on the 
seventh stanza of “The Prisoner of Chillon’’: 
“126. nearer. In what sense? 135. years. 
Syntax? 136. pent, penned or confined. 150- 
151. And... cave. Why especially pitiful? 
154. foolish thought. Why foolish? 160. earth. 
Syntax? 163. murder’s fitting monument. How 
is the chain a fitting monument?” One explana- 
tory note, and that of doubtful usefulness, since 
““pent’’ is surely defined in any good dictionary; 
six questions. Quo usque tandem abutere. . . .? 





Hucu Kino Waricut, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LIBRARIES 

This year’s Public Relations Number of the 
Witson Lisrary Butietin (March) contained 
a good share of useful material. Articles with 
special value for school libraries included Verne 
Burnett’s How Librarians Can Use Public Re- 
lations, Matilde Kelly’s Display Your Wares, and 
Dorothy Waugh’s 4//-Inclusive Public Relations. 
The first article, after describing the best ways in 
which to find out what the public thinks of a 
service, stresses the fact that “public relations is 
primarily good morals and good manners. There 
are still folks who think of public relations as 
press agentry. More and more it is becoming 
understood that public relations is what you are, 
and do, and say, in relation to other human be- 
ings.” Miss Kelly’s article discusses the most 
effective methods of creating displays, from the 
planning stage to the execution of three-dimen- 
sional posters, montages, and paper sculpture. 
It is a sound and compelling article. The third 
article is a detailed list, under nine headings, of 
“everything influencing relations with the pub- 
lic” at the Montclair Public Library, where Miss 
Waugh is Director of Public Relations. One 
finds in it items that serve to remind one of the 
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little drops of water that make the mighty ocean. 
Anyone can think of many other details peculiar 
to his own situation, — and therein lies the chief 
value of this list. 

Carrying on the same theme, we find in the 
March number of CoLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
Lipraries an article entitled From the Librarian’ s 
Office to the Faculty, by Frances Kemp, Li- 
brarian of Lake Erie College, which deals with 
one aspect of the publicizing of college library 
facilities, yet is almost equally applicable to 
larger school libraries. Topics treated are: per- 
sonal contact, notification of faculty members, 
book lists, memoranda regarding services, li- 
brary publications, notes in other publications, 
displays and bulletin boards, annual report, 
faculty meetings, library committee of faculty, 
meetings with academic departments, atten- 
dance at classes, and service co-ordinator. The 
article is based upon letters from forty-seven 
college librarians and is very encouraging in re- 
gard to the effectiveness of sound public rela- 
tions. A quote from Wellesley that readers may 
well note is: “I consider the annual report an 
educational document as well as source material 
on the library.” In conclusion Miss Kemp 
writes that “the librarians to whom this inquiry 
was sent felt that their personal conferences with 
faculty members were their best means for mak- 
ing the work of the library effective.” 

This discussion is followed by a list of services 
to the faculty as currently carried out at the 
College of William and Mary. Originally a part 
of an annual report, the list would seem to 
corroborate the Wellesley pronouncement above. 
It is worth study. 

So is CoLLEGE AND RESEARCH Lispraries. As 
many school librarians may know, it is pub- 
lished quarterly by the A. L. A. (Division of 
College and Reference Libraries) and often 
covers topics of concern to private school li- 
braries which are not covered elsewhere. We 
shall report it again. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 








The Executive Committee announces 
the election to membership in the Secondary 
Education Board of the following schools: 


Chatham Hall, Chatham, Virginia 
The Admiral Farragut Academy, 
Pine Beach, N. J. 




















Mopern LANGUAGES 


French Review 
March, 1944 

E. Hocking, Pronunciation and Silent Reading. 
“Any language instruction which seeks to mini- 
mize or postpone oral activities is only deceiving 
itself and the students, for such activities are 
inseparable from all foreign language activities, 
even silent reading.” Mr. Hocking sets out to 
prove this statement,— which strangely enough 
is a direct challenge to most language teaching in 
our country. 

Silent reading is merely a sort of reflection of 
spoken words, “‘sub-vocal articulation” as the 
psychologists call it. Mispronunciations of 
words, misplaced emphasis or unsuitable intona- 
tion occur in silent reading, as we all know. And 
these mistakes are serious obstacles to under- 
standing. If in the study of a foreign language 
no guide in pronunciation is given the student, he 
will make his own adaptations of English sounds 
to what he sees printed. The results will produce 
the barest approximation of intelligent reading. 

“The sound and the symbol are but two as- 
pects of the same thing: meaning.” And the 
symbol is one degree farther removed from 
meaning than the sound. The conclusion to be 
drawn is obvious. 

A. C. Turgeon, The Wayne University Speak- 
ers’ Bureau. Yo combat the unhappy results of 
France’s fall on the study of French, some enter- 
prising French teachers in Detroit organized a 
campaign. They sought to keep France alive in 
the minds of students and parents by means of 
frequent talks in French or in English on sub- 
jects pertaining to France. The results were 
gratifying to all. 


Modern Language ‘fournal 
March, 1944 

D. L. Bolinger, More on “Ser” and “Estar.” A 
further inquiry into the interesting and intricate 
question of the uses of these two Spanish verbs. 

E. Wills, Environmental Vocabulary. Seven 
pages of simple, useful Spanish vocabulary and 
expressions. 

M. Stinson, The Leaders of French Intellectual 
Life — At Home and in Exile. A brief summary 
of what has happened to well-known French 
writers and artists since the fall of France. 
Purely factual, this article will answer that oft- 
repeated question — what has happened to X? 

—Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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The November issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot Bu ttetin will be a Science number, in 
charge of the Secondary Education Board’s Stand- 
ing Science Committee. 

Dean DeVane, of Yale, has promised an article, 
in unofficial capacity, on “Science in a General Ed- 
ucation.” Yale is projecting a new synthesis of 
studies for liberal arts students and Dean DeVane 
has an interesting point of view to present. 

Professor Arthur J. Hill, Chairman of the Yale 
Chemistry Department, who was chairman of a 
meeting a few years ago at which secondary science 
teachers got together with the science men at 
Yale and discussed problems, will write an article 
dealing with some of the problems of integrating 
secondary and college science courses. 

The Yale Engineering Department has been 
having a series of conferences (concerned with the 
training of an engineer) with alumni engineers and 
leading engineers in various fields of applied science. 
A report is to be published shortly, of which ex- 
cerpts will be presented in the BuLLETIN, with a 
foreword by Dean Dudley, of the Yale School of 
Engineering. 

Other proposed articles are: The Aims and 
Activities of an Engineering Club in a Secondary 
School; The Organization of War Courses at Epis- 
copal Academy; Museums and Science Education; 
Field Work in Science. 

It is hoped that an article giving some prelim- 
inary ideas of the Harvard Committee which, 
under the chairmanship of Dean Buck, is studying 
the whole field of general education will be forth- 
coming. 

The Standing Science Committee would appre- 
ciate receiving Short News and Views from mem- 
ber schools on topics related to science. Science 
Departments are urged to send in ideas and short 
articles. Will someone who has really worked in 
the field please send us an article giving specific 
material dealing with correlations of science and 
mathematics? 


—H. Dayton Nienaus, Chairman, 
Standing Science Committee, 


The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 

















